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If  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  fake  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  dander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Dk  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■  ■  O - 

THE  SPANISH  ELECTIONS. 

The  silence  with  which  the  announcement  as  to  the 
result  of  the  Spanish  elections  has  been  received  by  both 
Whigs  and  Tories  is  significant,  and  shows  more  plainly 
flifLTi  any  words  could  do  what  effect  it  has  produced  on 
them.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  we 
were  told  that  it  was  only  a  foolish  exploit  of  a  few 
vainglorious  demagogues  who  would  very  soon  exhaust 
the  slender  power  they  had  over  the  followers  who  had 
placed  them  in  authority.  In  Spain  the  Radicals, 
as  they  are  called,  that  is,  all  the  champions  of 
Monarchism  who  were  neither  Carlists  nor  Alfons- 
ists,  and  who,  having  tried  to  make  profit  to 
themselves  out  of  Don  Amadeo,  hoped  to  devise  some 
means  of  continuing  the  same  form  of  government,  or 
obtaining  one  yet  more  agreeable  to  them,  used  the 
same  sort  of  language.  The  answer  of  President 
Figneras  and  his  hmiii^rs  was  as  speedy  a  dissolution 
of  the  existing  Cortes  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
people,  in  choosing  their  Iropresentatives  in  a  new 
Assembly,  might  be  free  to  declare  for  themselves 
by  whom  and  in  what  way  they  wished  to  be 
governed.  Straightway  the  Radicals,  who  had  pro-’ 
fessed  their  desire  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  did  aU  in  their  power  to  prevent  this 
appeal  to  the  nation,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  saw 
how,  in  despair  of  success  to  be  attained  in  any  other 
way,  they  attempted  a  coup  d^etat,  and,  that  being  pre¬ 
vented,  compelled  the  Figneras  Government  to  take 
upon  itself  temporary  powers. far  more  oligarchical  than 
it  had  ever  intended  or  desired.  Their  mischievous 
speech  and  desperate  action  were  hardly  to  be  wondered  i 
at,  or,  as  the  trade  of  politics  goes  in  such  a  country 
as  Spain,  to  be  very  severely  blamed ;  but  the  false 
statements  as  to  their  position,  and  the  position  of 
the  Government  in  relation  to  them,  that  were  cir¬ 
culated  in  this  country,  were  surely  reprehensible ;  and 
most  culpable  of  all — because  its  effects  were,  or 
might  have  been,  so  serious — was  the  policy  of  our  own 
Government  in  persistently  refusing  to  recognise  the 
Republic,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  yet  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Spanish  people  themselves.  The  elections  of  this 
week  have — as  we  anticipated  they  would,  though  we  could 
not  hope  for  such  an  overwhelming  majority — spoiled 
this  excuse  and  crushed  the  hopes  of  all  the  Monarchists 
in  this  country,  some  of  whom,  in  order  to  show  their 
sympathy  for  any  sort  of  Monarchism  as  opposed  to  Re¬ 
publicanism,  have  even  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
incendiary  and  bloodthirsty  projects  of  the  Carlists. 
Hence  their  silence.  The  result  they  so  much 
dreaded  and  were  so  anxious  to  regard  '  as  im¬ 
probable  has  come  about ;  and,  if  the  Spanish 
Republic  has  not  been  made  very  much  more 
stable  than  it  was  before,  it  will  in  future  be  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  it  has  all  the  legality  and  solidity 
that  can  come  from  a  direct  and  emphatic  utterance  of 
the  popular  voice.  According  to  the  most  precise  re¬ 
ports  that  have  as  yet  been  received,  out  of  388  dele¬ 
gates,  all  but  78  are  avowed  supporters  of  the  Ministry 


and  of  the  Federal  Republic,  and  18  of  the  78  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  either  “  Internationalists  ”  or  “  Independent 
Republicans.”  There  may  be  errors  in  the  returns,  that 
may  somewhat  reduce  the  total  strength  of  the  Minis¬ 
terial  party,  but  it  is  not  possible  that  they  can  seriously 
impair  the  victory  of  the  Republicans. 

W  e  are  aware  that  it  will  be  urged,  and  doubtless 
with  some  truth,  that  this  Republican  triumph  owes  its 
completeness  to  the  fiiot  that  in  many  parts  of  Spain 
the  ant(-Republicans  abstained  from  voting,  and  left 
their  opponents  to  carry  all  before  them.  This  will 
only  prove,  however,  that  the  Monarchists,  if  they  are 
not  treacherous,  are  cowardly  as  well  as  weak.  We- 
may  be  quite  sure  that,  wherever  they  had  any  chance- 
of  electing  their  favourite  candidates,  they  put  out  all 
their  strength  on  their  behalf  Only  in  a  comparatively 
few  instances  is  it  hkely  that  more  zeal  or  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  Monarchists  would  have  enabled  them  to 
add  to  the  number  of  their  representatives  ;  and  there 
cannot  have  been  many  more  in  which  they  could  have 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  a  candidate  less  hateful  to 
them  than  the  Ministerial  Federalists.”  That,  how¬ 
ever,  was  probably  not  their  policy.  They  would  doubt-- 
less  have  heen  well  pleased  had  all  the  Republican 
deputies  been  as  vile  and  violent  as  they  represent  them 
to  be.  That  Spain  should  suffer  from  bad  government 
is  nothing  to  them,  or  rather  it  is  what  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  have  been  wont  to  live  by ;  and  they 
would  care  nothing  for  any  sufferings  that  might  fall 
upon  the  people  —  they  would  even  welcome  them,  if ' 
o^y  thereby  the  people  could  be  disgusted  with  Re¬ 
publicanism.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  fulfilment  of  their 
unpatriotic  designs  and  hopes ;  but  it  is  pretty  certaim 
that  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  get  them  frilfiUed,  and 
the  greatest  immediate  danger  both  to  Spain  and  to 
the  Figneras  Administration  must  be  seen  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  favour  of  whatever 
Royalist  movement  is  most  likely  to  prove  successful. 
They  will  probably  be  Carlists  as  well  as  Alfonsists, 
as  easily  as  some  of  them  were  Amadists,  on’  oc¬ 
casion. 

If  these  dangers  can  be  overcome,  there  is  little  else 
to  be  feared.  Of  course  the  especial  terror  that  is 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  so  many  persons  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  a  Republic,  but  a  Federal 
Republic,  that  is  projected  for  Spain.  Such  Republicanism 
as  now  prevails  in  France  would  cause  little  alarm.  But 
the  peoj^e  of  Spain  are  going  far  ahead  of  the  French,, 
and  not  only  is  their  new  project  especially  hateful  in 
itself  to  Monarchists  of  all  grades ;  it  threatens  also  to 
set  a  dangerous  example  in  other  countries.  Who  can 
say,  for  instance,  how  long  it  will'  be  before  the 
example  is  followed  in  France  ?  For  our  own 
parts,  we  hope  it  may  come  soon.  Even  if  the  progress 
of  Federalism  in  Spain  should  cause  some  turmoils  at 
first,  that  would  be  no  argument  against  it.  The  pas¬ 
sage  from  bondage  to  liberty  cannot  be  made  without 
any  pam  or  difficulty.  The  marvel  is  that  the  Spanish 
people  should  now  be  making  it  so  easily  as  we  find  to 
be  the  case.  The  sooner  Franco  treads  in  the  same  path, 
the  better  it  will  be  on  every  ground.  And,  after  France,, 
other  nations  are  sure  to  follow.  B* 
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WR  ni  AnSTONF'S  NFW  MOVE  -  the  displey  of  con. 

MK  ULiAUS  1 UW  rj  o  W lli  VY  JM.U Y  Ij.  troversial  acumen,  an  opportuniiy  for  smart  things  on  the 

It  is  not  often  that  an  orator  has  the  opportunity  of  popular  side,  and  Mr  Gladstone  availed  himself  of  hia- 
achieving  two  victories  in  such  rapid  succession  as  fell  undoubted  right  to  beat  the  unfortunate  bill  about  the 
to  the  lot  of  Mr  Gladstone  on  Tuesday  evening  and  mazzard  till,  as  we  have  said,  its  author  was  willing  to . 
on  W^ednesday  in  this  week.  To  say,  with  the  withdraw  it  without  a  ^vision.  Taking  point  by  point* 

that  “  the  vigour  and  energy  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  retort  of  his  speech  in  order,  it  will  be  seen  how  he  contrived 
upon  the  aldermen  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  ”  is  but  to  enlist  all  sympathies  with  him  in  succession.  To 
faint  praise  of  the  searching  and  eloouent  speech  in  those  who  felt  the  burden  and  worry  of  Church  legis* 


for  subsequent  speakers  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  paltry  and  unacceptable  scraps  of  reform  ?  Let  them 
geoeral  policy  of  the  Commissioners,  the  same  now  as  bring  some  well-digested  measure,  thought  out  in 


geoeral  policy  of  the  Commissioners,  the  same  now  m 
ever,  would  not  have  encountered  the  smallest  opposi¬ 
tion  had  not  the  interests  and  wounded  self-love  of  a 
powerful  Corporation  barred  the  way.  What  was  urged 
by  Mr  Fawcett  and  Mr  W.  E.  Forster  had  already  been 
expressed  in  yet  more  vigorous  terms  by  Mr  Gladstone. 
Mr  Fawcett’s  allusion  to  the  pressure  that  had  been 


Convocation,  and  approved  of  by  all  the  clergy.  And ' 
even  then  it  woula  be  better  that  the  Crown  should 
take  the  initiative,  and  that  the  measure  should  first 
of  all  be  matured  in  the  House  of  Lords.”  Very 
happy,  too,  was  his .  appeal  to  the  divided  senri-  - 
timents  of  Nonconformists,  the  greater  part  of 


brought  to  bear  upon  the  House  by  the  Corporation,  whom,  in  Mr  Gladstone’s  opinion,  would  feel  it  a 
had  been  anticipated  by  Mr  Gladstone,  who  spoke  disgrace  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  a  bishop  to  ask  permission 
plainly  of  the  agencies  innocently  and  honestly,  but  to  avail  themselves  of  the  concessions  granted  by  this 
not  very  constitutionally,  used  in  order  to  influence  bill.  Finally  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
honourable  members  in  the  votes  they  were  about  to  told  they  would  be  little  better  than  slaves  in  the  hnji/^g 
give.”  While  Mr  Forster  was  content  with  admitting  of  their  priesf^  who,  responsible  no  longer  to  God  or 
that  the  Corporation  had  not  pocketed  the  funds  or  the  Church,  might,  without  warning,  put  up  Mr  Brad- 
given  dinners  out  of  the  income  of  the  Schools,  but  had  langh,  or  Mr  Gladstone  hinoiself,  to  talk  damnable  here- 
conscientiously  tried  to  perform  these  duties,  his  chief  sies  from  the  pulpit.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  thi^. 
had  drawn  cheers  and  laughter  earlier  in  the  evening  by  we  are  expressing  neither  approval  nor  disapproval  of 
chaffing  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  calling  the  City  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  arguments,  but  merely  indicating  their 
London  ”  a  city  fed  with  charities,  gorged  and  almost  peculiar  ad  homiiiem  relevancy  ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
bloated  with  charities — ^that  remarkable  city  containing  must  be  admitted  that  the  net  was  cast  cleverly,  so  as  to 
a  larger  extent  of  property  devoted  to  so-called  public  include,  if  possible,  secularists,  nonconformists,  and 
objects,  and  for  the  application  of  which  it  is  impossible  churchmen  within  its  sweep. 

to  give  satisfactory  reasons,  than  any  otlier  city  in  the  Now,  to  draw  the  conclusion  which  has  been  scarcely 
country.”  This  and  much  besides  Mr  Gladstone  hidden  from  the  first,  is  it  not  possible  that  th^e  under- 
said,  and  no  other  among  Mr  Crawford’s  opponents  lies  these  eflbrtsofMr  Gladstone’s  genius  something  more 
threw  half  such  warmth  into  his  sentences,  or  than  zeal  for  a  righteous  cause,  something  more 
gave  the  City  and  the  City’s  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  on  Tuesday  than  a  conviction  of  the  eg^^ous  selfishness 
charity  half  so  rude  a  handling.  It  followed  as  a  matter  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  something  more  on  the 
of  course  that  Mr  Crawford’s  motion  was  defeated.  next  day  than  a  desire  to  give  the  death-blow  to  a 

A  little  book  called  *  Contrasts  ’  is  probably  still  in  the  piece  of  lame  Church  reform  ? 
recollection  of  our  readers.  It  may  be  remembered  that  We  are  as  for  from  saying  that  either  of  these  effu- 
tho  remark  was  made  in  more  than  one  quarter  that  the  sions  lacked  sincerity,  as  we  should  be  from  saying 


author  of  *  Contrasts,’  if  only  he  caught  the  ear  of  the 
f)ublic,  would  go  near  to  prove  a  second  Mr  Plimsoll. 
l^e  mismanagement  of  charities  entails  no  immediate 
inhumanity ;  the  man  who  undertakes  to  expose  such 

•  i  '  I  I  t  n  1  •  a 


as  much  of  any  one  of  the  silent  votes  given  on  those 
occasions ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  consider 
the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  Uie  speeches 
were  delivered.  A  man  is  tempted  into  an  unnecessary. 


mismanagement  cannot  therefero  move  his  hearers  as  but  otherwise  unobjectionable  speech  or  action,  by  a 
Mr  Plimsoll  can  :  he  must  rely  upon  a  slower  process  ;  variety  of  motives,  about  the  strongest  of  which  is  the 
it  is  even  necessary  for  him  to  begin  by  appealing  to  the  love  of  popularity.  When  that  popularify  means  votes 
heart  that  lies  in  the  ratepayer’s  pocket.  Still  the  and  support  at  an  approaching  general  election  it 
author  of  ‘Contrasts*  has  opened  the  trenches  with  becomes  a  very  powerful  and  for-reaching  motive  in¬ 
great  ingenuity,  and  with  the  skill  of  the  engineer  who  deed,  and  noting  commends  itself  more  readily  to  a 
provides  that  the  driving  of  the  first,  second,  and  sub-  man  in  this  position  than  the  purchase  of  a  cheap  popu- 
sequent  parallels  shall  1^  an  easy  undertaking.  Once  larity,  especially  if  it  can  be  done  with  a  great  show  of 
let  the  charitable  expenditures  of  certain  public  bodies  conscientious  zeal.  We  have,  of  course,  no  right  to 
l)e  dragged  into  the  light  and  the  grossness  of  the  whole  blame  Mr  Gladstone  for  making  himself  friends  of  the 
j)rocedure  becomes  more  apparent  day  by  day,  whilst  each  mammon  of  unrighteousness  by  his  two  philippics  on  the 
succeeding  man  who  points  at  them  with  a  finger  of  popular  side  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  recommend  those 
scorn  gains  his  share  of  the  popularity  attendant  on  their  who  look  for  early  indications  of  a  change  of  tactics 
exposure.  We  shall,  by  and  by,  draw  the  inference  that  carefully  to  scrutinize  all  such  piscatorial  efibrte.  It  is 
here  suggests  itself.  perhaps  too  soon  to  prophecy  a  crusade  against  the  City 

On  the  occasion  of  the  second  reading  of  Mr  Cowper-  charities,  but  whatever  be  the  next  move  it  is  impera- 
Temple’s  Occasional  Sermons’  Bill,  twenty  hours  later,  tive,  while  Mr  Gladstone  is  on  the  eve  of  a  policy,  that 
Mr  Gladstone  was  again  upon  his  legs.  The  bill  we  should  ascertain  the  forces  which  are  uppermost  in 
was  “  thought  worthy  ”  (we  again  quote  from  the  Times)  his  mind.  C. 

“  by  Mr  Gladstone  of  a  vigorous  attack,”  and  all  the  = - 

features  of  a  sustained  and  successful  onslaucrht  repro-  . . . .  ,  _  _ 

ducoti  themselves  in  this  his  second  speech.  The  facts  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CRISIS  IN  BELGIUM. 

tliat  Mr  Cowper-Iemple  was  willing  to  withdraw  his  For  some  months  a  cloud  has  overhuncr  one  of  Bel- 

i.:ii  .  .11.  1  T  . _ , _ i  •  1  j  .1  1 


bill  and  that  finally  its  second  reading  was  negatived  by  gium’s  greatest  industries,  and  now  the  storm  has  finally 
a  majority  of  four  to  one  are  sufficient  proof  that  as  for  burst.  The  tissues  produced  at  Verviers  held  for  years 
as  controlling  the  numbers  in  the  lobbies  a  long  and  a  just  and  high  position  in  the  world’s  market.  The 
telling  spcTOh  was  even  less  required  than  on  the  pre-  manufacturies  of  this  neighbourhood  employed  thousands 
\  ious  evening.  1  he  defeat  of  the  bill  was  a  foregone  of  workmen,  built  the  fortunes  of  capitalists,  redounded 
conclusion,  and  the^  prolongation  of  the  debate  only  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  might  have  remained  a 
the  vexation  of  these  profitless  “  ecclesiastical  stable  source  of  general  prosperity.  The  spirit  of  specu- 
\V  ednesdays,  as  they  were  called  by  Mr  Lewis.  But  lation  and  the  excessive  greed  for  gain,  have,  however, 
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destroyed  all  this.  It  is  dangerous  to  dwell  on  the 
vices  and  blunders  of  the  capitalist.  His  egotism  has 
80  often  led  him  to  ocunpromise  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community,  that  a  precise  and  punctual  description  of 
the  disasters  he  has  occasioned  might  tend  to  assist 
socialism  in  its  efforts  to  dispense  with  him  altogether. 
Thus  wo  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  blissful  igno- 
lance  of  the  crisis  that  is  driving  honest  men  to  steal 
bread,  so  as  to  obtain  shelter  from  starvation  in  the 
prisons  of  Verviers,  Even  the  local  papers,  the  NouveUtte 
£Catholic  organ),  the  Union  LihSr^  (doctrinaire),  and 
(progressist),  have  refrained  from  mention¬ 
ing  the  matter.  Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  history  of  the  country,  the  International  Working 
Hen’s  Association  is  thoroughly  organised  in  Belgium, 
and  its  organ,  La  Libertey  has  taken  care  not  to  allow 
this  occasion  to  pass  unobserved.  In  a  series  of  articles 
and  letters  received  from  the  locality,  it  has  exposed 
minutely  and  with  technical  descriptions  the  causes  that 
have  given  rise  to  the  present  disastrous  crisis. 

When  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia  entered 
its  latter  phase,  the  commercial  orders  which  had  been 
at  first  withheld  were  suddenly  dispatched  to  Verviers 
in  great  numbers.  The  tradesmen,  too  much  alarmed 
to  make  their  usual  purchases  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  had  exhausted  meir  stock,  and  were  therefore  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  urgent  demands  for  more.  But  this  was 
not  all.  As  the  productive  industry  of  France  and 
Germany  had  been  checked,  these  countries  were  also 
driven  to  send  their  purchasers  to  the  ma^et  of 
Verviers.  Never,  at  any  time^  had  this  town  been  so 
prosperous.  The  prices  rose,  and  with  them  the  hopes 
of  the  speculators.  Wool  was  cheap,  but  the  specula¬ 
tors  bought  such  immense  quantities  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it  again,  that  it  soon  doubled  in ^rice.  Then  the 
foreign  purchasers  sought  new  fields,  and  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  could  dispense  with  the  goods  from 
Verviers.  Indeed  the  cloth  manufiicturers  of  Verviers 
had  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  accepting  as  pupils 
youths  from  foreign  countries ;  and  these  industiual 
students  had,  in  exchange  for  large  premiums,  learnt 
the  art  of  weaving  as  practised  in  Belgium.  They  are 
now  carrying  on  the  same  industry  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  to  the  manifest  ruin  of  their  former  masters. 
While,  however,  the  demand  thus  sensibly  decreased,  the 
means  of  produce  had,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  increased. 
The  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Verviers 
for  the  year  1871  testifies  both  to  this  fact  and  to  the 

shameful  excess  of  speculation  then  prevalent > 

• 

The  excellent  position  of  woollen  goods  has  naturally  *en- 
conraged  the  foundation  of  new  firms  ;  a  very  considerable  number 
have  been  established,  and,  what  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable, 
they  all  transacted  lar^  orders.  This  circumstance  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  speculations  carried  on  between  the  wool  merchants, 
and  which  have  been  so  abundant,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  raw 
materials  have  changed  proprietors  even  ten  times  before  they 
reached  the  consumers. 

This  official  document  suffices  to  prove  the  un¬ 
patriotic,  egotistical  and*  gambling  spirit  of  the  Ver¬ 
viers  capitalists.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  their  dishonest 
practices  also  led  to  the  decline  of  their  industry ;  no 
Imger  content  with  a  fair  profit,  they  sought  to  deceive 
Fieir  customers  by  selling  “  shoddy  ”  cloth.  Already,  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1867,  the  goods,  though  prepared  on 
purpose,  had  not  won  the  same  praise  as  usual.  Then, 
to  meet  the  demand  in  1871,  the  manufacturers  bought 
some  execrable  produces  made  of  bad  wool,  known  in 
the  locality  as  “  plockettes.”  A  large  quantity  of  this 
merchandise  was  hoarded  and  gave  the  place  a  bad 
name.  The  presence  of  “  plockettes”  is  the  source  of 
dread  to  the  otherwise  willing  purchaser.  But  apart 
from  this,  mingOf  or  artificial  wool,  was  employed  to  pro¬ 
duce  thick,  heavy,  and  superior  cloth.  A  few  days’ 
wear  suffices,  however,  to  prove  that  the  cloth  which  at 
first  looked  excellent  is  altogether  worthless.  If  for 
good  cloth  good  wool  is  wanted,  so  also  it  is  indispens¬ 
able  to  employ  good  colouring  matter.  Red  is  the 
dearest,  and,  if  not  falsified,  costs  three  francs  the  kilo :  but 
by  dint  of  equivocal  admixtures  it  is  obtained  at  from 


one  franc  to  one  franc  and  a-half,  and  the  other  colours  at 
sixty  centimes.  Of  course  these  colours  do  not  adhere  ; 
and  indeed  they  are  often  tarnished  before  the  piece  of 
cloth  is  completed.  To  remedy  these  faults  it  used  to 
cost  from  seven  to  sixteen  francs  ;  but  this  was  too  dear, 
A  sort  of  **  blotting  ink  ”  was  therefore  invented,  with 
which  the  tarnish^  portions  of  the  design  can  be 
effaced.  A  shower  of  rain,  it  is  true,  Offices  to  wipe 
this  off  and  exposes  the  original  flaw  in  all  its  ugliness ; 
but  that  does  not  signify ;  the  expense  of  this  system  is 
only  one  franc  or  one  fi»nc  twenty-five  centimes  for  a 
piece  of  cloth  thirty  metres  long. 

Such  are  the  causes  that  have  brought  about  the 
present  crisis.  From  January  to  April  of  this  year 
some  twenty  large  firms,  each  employing  several  nun- 
dred  workmen  have  failed.  Some  of  these  bankrupts 
have  displayed  the  most  heartless  cynicism.  While 
their  workmen  are  starving,  and  their  goods  and  fhmi* 
tare  sold  by  auction,  secure  in  their  foreign  investments, 
they  openly  ride  about  the  town,  flaunting  their  finery  in 
the  very  eyes  of  the  community  that  their  nnscrnpulons 
speculations  have  mined.  Upwards  of  four  thousand 
workmen  are  deprived  of  even  any  distant  prospect  of 
work ;  two  thousand  more  are  lingering  on  in  hope  that 
they  may  be  again  employed,  while  the  rest  only  work 
half,  or  a  quarter  of  the  week.  Since  April  more  houses 
have  failed,  and  great  and  small  are  falling  rapidly,  one 
after  the  other.  Hunger  stalks  gauntly  about  the  streets ; 
heartrending  stories  are  told  of  helpless  workmen  snr* 
rendering  themselves  to  the  anthorities  and  begging  for 
imprisonment,  as  preferable  to  death  from  starvation. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  distress  that  the  first  quar¬ 
terly  congress  of  the  Belgian  International  Association 
met  at  Verviers.  The  hourgeoiMe  throughout  the  district 
were  panic  striken.  Rumonrs  were  circulated  that  the 
insurrection  of  hunger  was  going  to  take  its  revenge  of 
so  much  snflering.  Troops  were  hurriedly  consigned  to 
Li^ge,  Ghent,  Namur,  and  on  all  sides  prepared  to  march 
mto  Verviers.  Indeed  the  intensity  of  the  panic  almost 
testified  to  the  uneasiness  of  the  public  conscience.  The 
Internationalists,  however,  preferi^reasoningto  a  useless 
sanguinary  conflict.  Their  organ.  La  Liherte^  urges  them 
to  apply  first  to  the  local  or  mnnicipal  anthorities,  and  then 
to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  or  central  authorities. 
Delegates,  elects  by  the  mass  of  the  workmen  suffering 
from  the  present  crisis,  ought  to  explain  fully  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  their  present  sad  position,  and  then  they 
might  demonstrate  that  the  industry  of  Verviers 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  local  or  individual  im¬ 
portance;  but  one  of  general  national  interest.  The 
capitalists  and  employers  of  that  town  have  proved 
by  their  actions  either  their  business  incapacity  or  their 
unpatriotic  egotism.  The  least  scrupulous  among  them 
are  now  safe  in  another  country  where  they  are  seeking 
fresh  investments  for  their  capital,  having  left  their 
workmen  to  starve  in  the  desolated  city  where  they  built 
their  first  fortunes.  In  the  face  of  such  circumstances, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  workmen  grouped  together  into 
co-operative  societies  would  work  at  once  more  ably  and 
more  honestly.  By  imposing  demonstrations  they  ought 
to  compel  the  State  to  assist  them  in  taking  up  th& 
business  now  abandoned  by  their  former  masters,  and  ' 
by  working  it  on  the  co-operative  principle  revive  the 
industry  of  Verviers,  so  as  to  save  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  from  starvation  and  the  honour  of  Belgium  from 
commercial  disgrace.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  King  Leopold  is  too  timid  to  adopt  such  radical 
measures  ;  and  that  the  undue  influence  exercised  by  the 
moneyed  men  of  that  country  will  prevent  the  adoption 
of  a  scheme  which  would  ultimately  tend  to  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  proletariat,  x  et  the  fisdlure  of  the 
capitalists  of  Verviers  to  conduct  their  business  surely 
justifies  the  men  in  their  demand  for  a  trial.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  great  practical  difficulty  to  overcome.  . 
Under  a  totally  new  management  the  manufactories  of 
Verviers  would  soon  regain  their  good  name ;  and  we 
have  instances  to  prove  that  the  falsification  of  the  goods 
was  energetically  opposed  by  the  workmen  who,  in  some 
cases,  preferred  giving  up  their  employment  to  assisting 
in  such  evil  practices.  These  peaceful  proposals  for  the 
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gained  over  the  two  who  came  forward  to  represent  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  In  the  Haute  Vienne 
the  model  Department  of  Orleanism,  the  arche  savnte  of 
the  Monarchy,  M  Barth41emy  Saint  Marc  Girardin, 
whose  name  the  Royalists  thought  would  be  so  popular 
onljr  polled  19,000  votes  against  32,000  given  to  Georges 
P^rin,  the  ultra-Republican.  In  these  three  Depart¬ 
ments,  the  majority  obtained  by  the  Radicals  has  been 
about  3  to  1.  The  Oharente  InfSrieure  is  the  only  De¬ 
partment  which  has  not  returned  a  Republican  candi¬ 
date.  M  Boffinton,  the  Bonaparto-Legitimist  and  exi 
Prefect  of  the  Department,  has  carried  the  election  by 
the  small  majority  of  3,000,  out  of  rather  more  than 
9,700  electors.  It  is  reported  that  M  Thiers  feels  more 
keenly  M  Boffinton’s  success  than  the  result  of  any 
of  the  other  elections*  Nor  is  this  astonishing,  for  in 
the  Oharente  Tnferieure  the  Government  of  M  Thiers 
has  been  beaten,  not  by  adversaries,  but  by  its  own 
functionaries.  Faithful  to  his  device  of  “  a  Republic 
without  Republicans,”  M  Thiers  had  left  a  great 
number  of  agents  of  the  Imperial  system  in  different 
offices  in  this  Department.  It  was  no  wonder,  then 
that  M  Boffinton,  who,  during  his  long  adminis¬ 
tration  under  the  Empire  at  Jonzac,  at  Saintes 
and  at  La  Rochelle,  had  made  many  friends,  found 
a  whole  army  of  electoral  agents  ready  to  work 
for  him.  But  even  this  valuable  assistance  from 
bis  former  dependents  would  scarcely  have  ensured  his 
success,  had  not  Dr  Rigaud — a  really  good  Republican 
— compromised  his  candidature,  by  accepting  the  dan¬ 
gerous  co-operation  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  clerical 
pai*ty.  It  is  to  this  disastrous  influence  that  his  feilui® 
is  to  be  ascribed,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  Republican  zeal. 
The  working  classes  like  to  feel  clearly  what  they  are 
voting  for,  and  they  did  not  feel  quite  clear  about  Dr 
Rigaud.  The  figures  of  the  election  of  the  11th  of  May 
compared  with  those  of  July,  1871,  prove  that  the 
Radical  party,  though  thhir  candidate  has  been  beaten, 
have  gained  10,000  votes  in  the  department,  and  that 
Republican  ideas  have  made  as  much  progress  in 
the  Oharente  Inferieure,  as  in  all  other  parts; 

The  result  of  these  elections  has  produced  a  deep  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  country.  Out  of  the  thirteen  ele^ions, 
taking  those  of  the  27th  of  April  and  those  of  the  11th 
of  May  together,  ten  Radicals  have  been,  returned,  and 
in  most  cases,  by  overwhelming  majorities.  The  meaning 
is  clear  enough.  The  elections  of  last  Sunday  only  con¬ 
firm  the  lesson  afforded  by  the  previous  ones — viz.,  that 
the  nation  wishes  for  a  Republic.  For  the  sixth  time 
since  July,  1871,  the  poll  has  been  opened  for  legisla¬ 
tive  elections,  and  for  the  sixth  time  the  constituencies 
have  voted  for  a  Republic.  It  is  impossible  not  to  re¬ 
cognise  that  the  Monarchists,  chosen  at  the  general 
elections,  which  took  place  in  an  hour  of  terror  and  de¬ 
spair,  no  longer  represent  the  opinion  of  the  countiy. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  the  transactions  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  very  unimportant.  ‘Mr  Eastwick  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  want  of  fog-signals  on  our  coasts,  and 
elicited  a  reply  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  experiments  were  to  be  made  with  a  view  of 
remedying  the  evil. 

On  Monday  last  the  only  parliamentary  business  of 
much  importance  was  the  appointment  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  report  what  alterations  are  requii^  in 
the  boundaries  of  Parishes,  Unions,  and  Counties.  Mr 
Stansfeld,  in  moving  the  appointment  of  the  committee, 
pointed  out  several  of  the  anomalies  of  the  present 
divisions,  and  especially  those  arising  from  very  small 
parishes,  “  and  detached  fmgraents  of  townships.”  In 
ono  parish  there  was  a  population  of  only  1,  viz.  “an 
old  woman  who  kept  a  pig  and  a  donkey.”  There  were 
“  782  parishes  in  which  the  population  did  not  exceed 
50.”  One  township  referred  to  has  “  19  detached 
parts,  w'hich  varied  in  area  from  0*29  of  an  acre  to  258 
acres.” 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  of  Lords  read  the  Dublin 
University  Tests  Bill  a  second  time,  after  a  long 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

In  the  five  Provincial  elections,  which  were  de¬ 
cided  on  Sunday  last,  the  triumph  of  the  Radicals 
in  France  was  quite  as  great  as  in  those  of  the 
27th  of  April.  In  the  Department  of  the  Rhone, 
which  had  two  deputies  to  elect,  the  two  Radical 
candidates  obtained  an  overwhelming  majority.  M 
Guyot  V  as'  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  by  more 
than  88,000  votes,  and  M  Ranc,  by  more  than  87,000 ; 
while  the  two  Conservative  candidates,  MM  Desgranges 
and  Jacquier,  scarcely  polled  more  than  15,000  each. 
The  two  remarkable  features  of  this  election  are,  first, 
the  great  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  abstainers,  and, 
secondly,  the  startling  fact  that  the  majority  obtained 
by  the  Radical  candidates  was  almost  as  large  in  the 
rural  Communes,  as  in  the  great  Radical  city  of  Lyons. 
In  the  elections  of  July,  1871,  the  number  of  voters  was 
114,632 ;  in  the  election  of  the  11th  of  May,  it  was 
130,000.  In  the  Department  of  the  Rhone,  at  least,  it 
is  evident  that  the  more  numerous  are  the  voters,  the 
more  Republican  are  the  votes.  The  victory  of  the 
Radical  party  was  complete.  In  the  Department  of 
Loir-et-Cher,  no  Royalist  c^didate  ventured  to  come 
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harangue  by'Earl  Grey,  in  which  that  nobleman — who,  work-people  were  not  yet  strong  enough  for  mutual 
at  all  events,  must  be  credited  with  thinking  for  him-  defence :  hei*e,  the  women  are  arbitrarily  placed  on  a 
gg]f__condemned  the  Bill  as  useless  for  the  redress  of  footing  inferior  to  that  of  the  men  employed  in  the  same 
the  grievance  complained  of,  as  it  did  not  give  “  what  trade,  to  their  manifest  detriment.  In  such  a  measure* 


Homan  Catholics  have  a  right  to  ask.”  He  contended  as  this  women  and  children  should  rank  apart,  for  to 
tiiat  Roman  Catholics  might  affirm  with  truth  that  an  give  both  alike  the  protection  that  only  one  needs,  is 
education  not  under  control  of  the  priesthood  was,  in  a  an  insidious  thrust  at  the  work  of  female  emancipation, 
large  number  of  cases,  fatal  to  the  retention  of  the  - 

fltudent,  within  the  fold  of  Catholicism ;  but  he  did  not  Even  if  we  were  as  nervous  about  the  spread  of  Re» 
show  why  non-Catholics  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  publicanism  as  Mr  Baillee  Cochrane  is  of  his  pet  bug- 
for  their  being  so  retained.  In  the  House  of  Commons  bear  the  International,  we  should  still  wish  to  know  the 
Mr  Crawford  moved  his  resolution  condemning  the  truth  and  how  far  the  disease  had  spread.  The  Confer- 
ficheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  for  the  ence  of  Republicans  held  at  Birmingham  on  Sunday 
management  of  Emanuel  Hospital,  in  one  of  the  lamest  and  Monday  last  far  exceeded  in  numbers,  importance,, 
speeches  we  have  ever  read.  From  beginning  to  end  it  as  well  as  in  the  intelligence  displayed  by  its  members, 
was  a  plea  for  exceptional  privilege  for  the  City  Corpora-  anything  of  a  similar  name  or  nature  that  has  been 
tion,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Mr  held  since  the  present  movement  was  first  originated. 
Gladstone,  in  a  speech  w  hich  will  teach  a  much-needed  There  were  fifty-four  accredited  delegates  present,, 
lesson  to  what  Mr  Mill  called  “  that  union  of  modem  representing  nearly  as  many  of  our  principal  towns, 
jobbery  and  antiquated  foppery,  the  Corporation  of  the  and  they  came  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  front 
City  of  London,”  easily  demonstrated  the  ntter  irre-  Norwich,  from  Bath,  from  Hastings.  Paisley,  and  Aber- 


levancy  of  the  remarks  we  cannot  call  them  argu¬ 
ments — ^which  had  been  made.  The  scheme  involved 
no  new  principle,  “but  it  happened  to  deal  with  a 
governing  body  which  is  of  a  very  formidable  character.” 
“The  demand  made,”  said  the  Premier,  “is  that  there 


deen.  The  proceedings  were  marked  by  singular  una¬ 
nimity  and  general  abstinence  from  all  hasty  and 
ill-advised  language.  This,  the  least  expected  feature 
of  the  conference,  is,  doubtless,  deeply  regretted  by  its 
opponents.  To  openly  avow  Republican  proclivities  is. 


shall  be  one  law  for  the  world  at  large,  and  another  for  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  “  luspectable  ”  classes,, 
the  Corporation  of  London— a  body  which  has  enjoyed  almost  synonymous  with  calling  yourself  an  advocate  of' 
for  30  odd  years  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  rick-buraing,  or  any  other  mad  devilry ;  the  conference 
only  unreformed  corporation  in  the  country.”  Mr  will  go  far  towards  removing  this  ridiculous  impression, 
Crawford’s  motion  was  defeated  by  286  to  238.  and  reassuring  the  timorous.  But  it  must  be  admitted 

On  Wednesday  the  House  of  Commons  was  chiefly  that  a  party  that  can  afibrd  to  speak  in  the  moderate 
occupied  wdth  Mr  Cowper- Temple’s  Occasional  Ser-  but  decisive  tones  adopted  by  most  of  the  speakers,  con- 
mons  Bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  permit  clergymen  vinces  us,  and,  we  would  fain  believe,  all  thinking  persons 
to  invite  persons  not  in  Holy  Orders  to  preach  in  their  far  more  of  its  reality  and  permanence,  than  had  it  in¬ 
pulpits.  Mr  Gladstone’s  speech  against  the  Bill  was  dulged  in  the  most  savage  braggadocio  or  bombast, 
remarkable  for  his  denial  of  the  expediency  of  “an  Whether  they  will  ever  succeed  in  returning  a  majority  of 
assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons  intermeddling  in  members  pledged  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Settlement  is  quite 
ecclesiastical  aflairs  ” — a  principle  which  we  hope  some  another  matter,  but,  as  to  the  logic  and  legalityof  the  pro¬ 
day  he  wdll  consistently  adhere  to.  The  second  reading  ceeding,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Republicans  have 
of.  the  Bill  was  negatived  by  199  to  f53.  Mr  Plimsoll  as  much  right  to  make  the  peaceable  attempt,  as  have  tho 
moved  the  second  reading  of  his  Shipping  Bill,  but  it  opponents  of  the  Game  Laws,  the  Contagious  Disease 
was  “talked  out.”  Mr  Charley’s  Infanticide  Law  Acts,  or  any  other  noxious  measures,  to  seek  their  repeal. 
Amendment  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  "the  under-  It  does  not  appear  that  any  statement  has  been  issued 
standing  that  it  would  be  withdrawn.  of  the  number  of  members  represented  by  the  different 

On  Thursday  the  House  of  Lords  passed  the  second  delegates,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  correct 
reading  of  a  Bill  having  for  its  object  to  allow  the  judgment  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  influence  that  tho 
Australian  colonies  to  establish  differential  duties  as  English  Republicans  already  possess.  But  it  is  b(3yond 
against  one  another,  and  also  of  a  highly  important  all  question  that  certain  of  these  clubs  have  already 
measure  to  reform  the  law  as  to  boys  playing  pitch  and  acquired  a  considerable  influence  in  their  respective 
toss.  The  House  of  Commons  was  engaged  during  the  localities.  The  Norwich  Republican  Club,  for  instance,, 
greater  part  of  the  sitting  in  discussing  Lord  Hart-  is  already  a  great  power  in  that  cathedral  city.  It  has 
ington’s  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  for  its  leader  Mr  R.  A.  Cooper,  a  large  manufacturer, 
the  O’Keeffe  case.  The  Irish  Secretary  allowed  that  who  presided  at  the  various  meetings  just  held  in  Bir- 
the  whole  case  was  before  Parliament,  and  that  it  was  mingbam,  and  under  his  auspices  it  has  made  its 


not  likely  that  anything  remained  to  be  told,  but 
advocated  the  appointment  of  the  committee  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  asked  for  by  the  Board  whose  con- 


influence  to  be  felt  very  keenly  in  the  municipal 
contests.  At  least  twelve  hundred  of  the  municipal 
voters  are  prepared  to  abide  by  its  decision,  and 


duct  was  impugned.  Mr  Bouverie’s  amendment  to  the  Tories  are  absolutely  certain  to  obtain  both  par- 
“  pass  to  the  orders  of  the  day,”  was  defeated  by  the  liamentary  seats  at  the  general  election,  unless  their- 
narrow  majority  of  159  to  I3I.  opponents  obtain  the  support  of  the  Republicans.  But 

-  the  truest  way  to  estimate  the  growth  of  the  move- 

On  the  second  reading  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Shop  raent,  which  is  all  that,  on  this  occasion,  we  are  trying 
Hour’s  Regulation  Bill  on  Tuesday  next,  Mr  Fawcett  to  do,  is  to  imagine  what  would  have  b^n  said  to  any 
will  move  “  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  sanction  a  measure  political  prophet  who  had  ventured  to  foretell,  say  some 
which  would  seriously  impede  the  employment  of  wo-  three  years  ago,  that  about  fifty  Republican  clubs  of 
men  by  subjecting  them  to  many  legislative  restrictions,  more  or  less  importance  would  be  formed  in  England 
which  are  not  to  be  imposed  upon  men  engaged  in  similar  by  the  spring  of  1873,  that  they  would  obtain  the  use 
work.”  The  grounds  of  this  opposition  will  surely  com-  of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest .  town  halls  in  the 
mend  themselves  to  all  who  can  look  beneath  the  super-  kingdom,  that  that  hall  would  be  crammed  with  enthn- 
ficial  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  protection  of  women  siastic  thousands,  that  the  local  daily  papers  would  de- 
uud  children  from  the  unhealthy  evils  of  long  business  vote  four  or  five  columns  to  their  proceedings,  that  they 
nours.  Sir  John  Lnhhnnk  bjua  iflAnfifiprl  hiTYiHAlf  xrifVi  wnnlH  Via  TintiAAd  ft.t  lAnirth  in  thA  Tjondon  nanATfl.  and* 


80  mischievous  and  short-sighted  a  bill.  This  new  form  energy  of  purpose  did  not  do  so  by  any  inflammatory, 
of  protective  legislation  for  women  must  not  be  at  all  appeal  to  the  passions,  but  by  a  purely  argumentative 
confounded  with  the  regulations  which  affect  the  dress-  process ; — had  any  one  prophesied  all  this-*-or  even  a 
^'^king  trade.  There  the  law  stepped  in  to  prevent  the  fraction  of  it — should  we  not  all  have  been  inclined’ 
exorbitant  and  injurious  demands  of  employers  whose  to  regard  him  as  a  visionary  dreamer  ? 
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JOHN  STUART  MILL. 


I. — A  Sketch  of  his  Life. 

John  Stnart  Mill  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  May,  1806. 
“  1  am  glad,”  wrote  George  Grote  to  him  in  1865,  with 
reference  to  a  forthcoming  article  on  his  Examination  of 
Sir  William  Ha/niilton^ 8  Philosophy,  “  to  get  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  what  I  think  about  your  System  of 
Loyic  and  Essay  on  Liberty  ;  but  I  am  still  more  glad 
to  get  (or  perhaps  to  make)  an  opportunity  of  say¬ 
ing  something  about  your  filth er.  It  has  always 
rankled  in  my  thoughts  that  so  grand  and  powerful  a 
mind  as  his  left  behind  it  such  insufficient  traces  in  the 
estimation  of  successors.”  That  regret  was  natural. 
The  grand  and  powerful  mind  of  James  Mill  left  rery 
notable  traces,  however,  in  the  philosophical  literature 
of  his  country,  and  in  the  training  of  the  son  who  was  to 
carry  on  his  work,  and  to  be  the  most  influential  teacher 
in  a  new  school  of  thought  and  action  by  which  society 
is  likely  to  be  revolutionised  far  more  than  it  has  been 
by  any  other  agency  since  the  period  of  Erasmus 
and  Martin  Luther.  James  Mill  was  ^mething  more  i 
than  the  disciple  of  Bontham  and  Ricardo.  He  was  a 
profound  and  original  philosopher,  whose  depth  and 
breadth  of  study  were  all  the  more  remarkable  .because 
his  thoughts  were  developed  and  his  knowledge  was 
acquired  mainly  by  his  own  exertions.  He  had  been 
helped  out  of  the  humble  life  into  which  he  had  been 
born  by  Sir  John  Stuart,  who  assisted  him  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  others  at  Edinburgh  with 
a  view  to  his  becoming  a  minister  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Soon  finding  that  calling  distasteful  to  him, 
he  had,  in  or  near  the  year  1800,  settled  in  London  as 
a  journalist,  resolved  by  ephemeral  work  to  earn  enough 
money  to  maintain  him  and  his  family  in  humble  ways, 
while  ho  spent  his  best  energies  in  the  more  serious 
pui-suits  to  which  ho  was  devoted.  His  talents  soon 
made  him  friends,  and  the  greatest  of  these  w’as  Jeremy 
Bcntham. 

As  erroneous  opinions  have  been  current  as  to  the 
relations  between  Bentham  and  James  Mill,  and  have 
lately  been  repeated  in  more  than  one  newspaper,  it 
may  bo  well  hero  to  call  attention  to  the  contradiction 
of  them  that  was  published  by  the  son  of  the  latter  in 
the  Edinburgh  Heview  for  1844.  “Mr  Mill  and  his 
family,’.’  wo  there  read,  “  lived  with  Mr  Bentham  for 
half  of  four  years  at  Ford  Abbey  ” — 'that  is,  between 
1814  and  1817 — “and  they  passed  small  portions  of 
previous  summers  with  him  at  Barrow  Green.  His 
last  visit  to  Barrow  Green  was  of  not  more  than  a 
month’s  duration,  and  the  previous  ones  all  together 
did  not  extend  to  more  than  six  months,  or  seven  at 
most.  The  pecuniary  benefit  which  Mr  Mill  derived 
from  his  intimacy  with  Bentham  consisted  in  this — that 
he  and  his  family  lived  with  him  as  his  guests,  while  he 
was  in  the  country,  periods  amounting  in  all  to  about 
two  years  and  a  half.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
his  hospitality  was  either  given  or  accepted  as  pecuniary 
assistance  f  and  I  will  add  that  the  obligation  was 
not  exclusively  on  one  side.  Bentham  was  not 
then,  as  he  was  afterwards,  surrounded  by  persons 
who  courted  his  society,  and  were  ever  ready  to 
volunteer  their  services ;  and  to  a  man  of  his 
necluded  habits,  it  was  no  little  advantage  to  have  near 
him  such  a  man  as  Mr  Mill,  to  whose  advice  and  aid  he 
habitually  had  recourse  in  all  business  transactions  with 
the  outward  world  of  a  troublesome  or  irksome  nature. 
Such  as  the  connection  was,  it  was  not  of  Mr  Mill’s 
seeking.”  On  the  same  unquestionable  authority  we 
learn  that  “  Mr  Mill  never  in  his  life  was  in  debt ;  and 
his  income,  whatever  it  might  be,  always  covered  his 
expenses.”  It  is  clear  that,  from  near  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century,  James  Mill  and  Bentham 
lived  for  many  years  on  terms  of  great  intimacy,  in 
which  the  poorer  man  was  thoroughly  independent, 
although  it  suited  the  other  to  make  a  fidr  return  for 
the  services  rendered  to  him.  A  very  characteristic 
letter  is  extant,  dated  1814,  in  which  James  Mill  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  rations  between  him  and  his  “  dear  frmnd 
and  master  ”  shall  be  to  some  extent  altered,  but  only 


in  order  that  their  common  objects  may  be  the  more 
fully  served.  “  In  reflecting,”  he  says,'**  upon  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  principles — to  that  system  of  ita- 
portant  truths  of  which  you  have  the  immortal  honour 
to  be  the  author,  but  of  which  I  am  a  most  faithful  and 
fervent  disciple,  and  hitherto,  I  have  fancied,  my  mas¬ 
ter’s  favourite  disciple — I  have  considered  that  there 
was  nobody  at  all  so  likely  .to  be  your  real  successor  as 
myself.  Of  talents  it  would  be  easy  to  find  many  superior 
But,  in  the  first  place,  I  hardly  know  of  anybodywho 
has  so  completely  taken  up  the  principles,  and  is  bo 
thoroughly  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  with  yourself. 
In  the  next  place,  there  are  very  few  who  have  so  much 
of  the  necessary  previous  discipline,  my  antecedent  years 
having  been  wholly  occupied  in  acquii^ng  it.  And  in 
the  last  place,  I  am  pretty  sure  you  cannot  think  of  any 
other  person  whose  whole  life  will  be  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  system.”  **  There  was  during  the  last  few 
years  of  Bentham’s  life,”  said  James  Mill’s  son,  **  less 
frequency  and  cordiality  of  intercourse  than  in  former 
years,  cluefly  because  Bentham  had  acquired  newer  and,’ 
to  him,  more  agreeable  intimacies  ;  but  Mr  Mill’s  feeling 
never  altered  towards  him,  nor  did  he  ever  fail,  pub¬ 
licly  or  privately,  in  giving  due  honour  to  Bentham’g 
name  and  acknowledgment  of  the  intellectual  debt  he 
owed  to  him.” 

Those  extracts  are  made,  not  only  in  justice  to  the 
memory  of  James  Mill,  but  as  a  help  towards  nnder^ 
standing  the  influences  by  which  his  son  was  surrounded 
from  his  earliest  years.  James  Mill  was  living  in  a 
house  at  Pentonville  when  this  son  was  bom ; 
partly  because  of  the  peculiar  abilities  that  the  boy  dis¬ 
play^  from  the  first,  partly  because  he  could  not  afford 
to  procure  for  him  el^where  such  teaching  as  he  was 
able  himself  to  give  him,  he  took  his  education  entirely 
into  his'own  liands.  With  what  interest — even  jealous 
interest,  it  w’ould  seem — Bentham  watched  that  educa* 
tion,  appears  from  a  pleasant  little  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  the  elder  Mill  in  1812.  **  1  am  not  going  to 

die,”  he  wrote,  “  notwithstanding  your  zeal  to  come  in 
for  a  legacy.  However,  if  I  were  to  die  any  time  be¬ 
fore  this  poor  boy  is  a  man,  one  of  the  things  that  wonld 
pinch  me  most  sorely  would  be  the  being  obliged  to 
leave  his  mind  unmade  to  the  degree  of  excellence  of 
which  I  hope  to  make  it.  But  another  thing  is  that  the 
only  prospect  which  w'ould  lessen  that  pain  would  be 
the  leaving  him  in  your  hands.  I  therefore  take  your 
offer  quite  seriously,  and  stipulate  merely  that  it  shall 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  then  we  may  perhsps 
leave  him  a  successor  worthy  of  both  of  ns.”  It  was  a 
bold  hope,  but  one  destined  to  be  fully  realised.  At  the 
time  of  its  utterance  **  the  poor  boy  ”  was  barelymor©  than 
sixyears  old.  Theintellectualpowersofwhichhegavesuoh 
early  proof  were  carefully,  but  apparently  net  exoei* 
sively,  cultivated.  Mrs  Grote,  in  her  lately  published 
Personal  Life  of  George  Grote,  has  described  him  as 
he  appeared  in  1817,  the  year  in  which  her  husband 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  father.  **John  Stu^ 
Mill,  then  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  old”-^ 
he  was  really  only  eleven — **  was  studying,  with  hw 
father  as  his  sole  preceptor,  under  the  paternal  ro^ 
Unquestionably  forward  for  his  years',  and  already 
possessed  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  well  as  of  some  subordinate  though  solid  attainine^^ 
John  was,  as  a  boy,  somewhat  repressed  by  the  elto 
Mill,  and  seldom  t^k  any  share  in  the  conversation 
carried  on  by  the  society  frequenting  the  house.’*  It  J*i 
perhaps,  not  strange  that  a  boy  of  Seven,  at  any 
boy  who  was  to  become  so  modest  a  man, 
take  much  part  in  general  conversation,  and  Mr  Mm 
himself  never,  in  referring  to  his  father,  led  his  hearwra 
to  suppose  that  he  had,  as  a  child,  been  in  any 
duly  repressed  by  him.  The  tendier  affection  with  which 
he  always  cherished  his  father’s  memory 
sanctions  the  belief  that  he  was  at  any  time  subjected  to 
unreasonable  discipline.  By  him  his  father  was  onlj 
revered  as  the  best  and  kindest  of  teachers.  ^ 

There  was  a  break  in  the  home  teaching  in 
James  Mill,  after  bearing  bravely  with  his  e»lyj^^ 
colties,  had  acquired  so  xonch  renown;  bis  fciao®* 
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Sigtcyrif  of  India,  tbat^  in  spite  of  its  adverse  criticisms  or  three  yean.  The  reading  embraced  a  small  mantial 
of  the  Bast  ladia  Company,  the  Directors  of  the  Com-  of  l^c,  by  Du  Trieu,  recommended  W  Mr  Mil!,  and 
pany  in  ldl7  honourably  bestowed  upon  him  a  post  in  reprinted  for  the  purpose,  Whateley’s  Logic,  Hobbes*s 
the  India  House,  where  he  steadily  and  rapidly  rose  to  Logic,  and  Hartley  on  Man,  in  Priestley’s  edition.  The 
a  position  which  enabled  him  to  pass  the  later  years  manner  of  proceeding  was  thorough.  Each  paragraph 
of  his  life  in  more  comfort  than  had  hitherto  been  on  being  r^  was  commented  on  by  every  one  in  turn, 
within  his  reach.  '  The  new  employment,  ho  ;7ever,  discussed  and  rediscussed,  to  the  point  of  total  exhaua- 
interfered  with  his  other  occupation  as  instructor  to  his  tion.  In  1828  the  meetings  ceased,  but  they  were  re¬ 
boy,  and  for  this,  as  well  probably  as  for  other  reasons  sumed  in  1880  upon  Mill’s  Analysis  of  the  Mind,  which 
tending  to  his  advancement,  the  lad  was  in  the  summer  of  was  gone  over  in  the  same  manner.”  These  philosophical 
1820  sent  to  Franco  for  a  year  and  a  half.  For  several  studies  were  not  only  of  extreme  advantage  in  stren^hen- 
months  he  lived  in  Paris,  in  the  house  of  Jean  Baptiste  ing  and  developing  the  merits  of  Mr  Mill  and  his  friends, 
Say,  the  political  economist.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  nearly  all  of  whom  were  considerably  older  than  he  wm  : 
passed  in  the  company  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  Jeremy  thepr  also  served  to  unite  the  friends  in  close  and  lasting 
Bentham’s  brother.  Early  in  1822,  before  he  was  intimacy  of  the  most  refined  and  elevating  sort.  Mr 
eighteen,  he  returned  to  London,  soon  to  enter  the  India  Grote,  his  senior  by  twelve  years,  was  perhaps  the  most 
Office  as  a  clerk  in  the  department  of  which  his  father  j  intimate,  a.s  he  was  certainly  the  ablest,  of  all  the  friends 
was  chief.  In  that  office  he  remained  for  five  and  thirty  whom  Mr  Mill  thus  acquired. 

years,  acquitting  himself  with  great  ability,  and  gradu-  Many  of  these  friends  were  contributors  to  the  original 
ally  rising  to  the  most  responsible  position  that  could  be  j  Westminster  Revieio,  which  was  started  by  Bentham 
there  held  by  a  subordinate.  I  in  1824.  Bentham  himself  and  the  elder  Mill  were  its 

But  though  he  was  thus  early  started  in  life  as  a  city  chief  writers  at  firat,  and  in  1828,  if  not  sooner,  the 
clerk,  his  self-training  and  his  education  by  his  father  younger  Mill  joined  the  number.  In  that  year  he 
were  by  no  means  abandoned.  The  ancient  and  modern  reviewed  Whateley’s  Loyic,  and  it  is  probable  that 
languages,  as  well  as  the  various  branches  of  philosophy  in  the  ensuing  year  he  contributed  numerous  other 
and  philosophical  thought  in  which  he  was  afterwards  to  articles.  His  first  literary  exploit,  however,  which 
attain  such  eminence,  were  studied  by  him  in  the  early  he  cared  to  reproduce  in  his  Dissertations  and  Dis~ 
mornings,  under  the  guidance  of  his  father,  before  going  cussions,  was  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
down  to  pass  his  days  in  the  India  Office.  During  the  Jurist  in  1838,  entitled  “  Corporation  and  Church 
summer  evenings,  and  on  such  holidays  as  he  could  get.  Property.”  That  essay,  in  some  rejects,  curiously  an- 
he  began  those  p^es^rian  exploits  for  which  he  after-  ticipated  the  Irish  Church  legislation  of  nearly  forty 
wards  became  famous,  and  in  which  his  main  pleasure  years  laters.  In  the  same  year  he  published  in  the 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  collecting  plants  and  flowers  Monthly  Repository  a  remarkably  able  and  quite  a  dif- 
in  aid  of  the  botanical  studies  that  were  his  favourite  ferent  production,  “  Poetry  and  its  Varieties,”  showing 
pastime,  and  something  more  than  a  pastime,  all  through  that  in  the  department  of  belles  lettres  he  could  write 
his  life.  His  first  printed  writings  are  said  to  have  with  nearly  as  much  vigour  and  originality  as  in  the 
been  on  botany,  in  the  shape  of  some  articles  contributed  philosophical  and  political  departments  of  thought  to 
to  a  scientific  journal  while  he  was  still  in  his  teens ;  and  which,  ostensibly,  he  was  especially  devoted.  Shortly 
it  is  probable  that,  could  they  now  be  detected,  we  after  that  he  embarked  in  a  boluer  literary  venture, 
should  find  in  other  periodicals  traces  of  his  work,  at  Differences  having  arisen  concerning  the  Westminster 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  early  a  period,  in  other  lines  of  Review,  a  new  quarterly  journal,  the  London  Review,  was 
study.  That  he  worked  early  and  with  wonderful  begun  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  with  Mr  Mill  for 
ability  in  at  least  one  very  deep  line  appears  from  the  fact  editor,  in  1886.  The  London  was  neart  year  amalgamated 
that,  while  he  was  still  only  a  lad,  Jeremy  Bentham  with  the  Westminster,  and  then  the  nominal,  if  not  the 
entrusted  to  him  the  preparation  for  the  press,  and  the  actual  editorship,  pa.ssed  *into  the  hands  of  Mr  John 
supplementary  annotation,  of  his  Ratio'nale  of  Judicial  Robertson.  Mr  Mill  continued,  however,  to  be  one  of  its 
Evidence.  That  work,  for  which  he  was  highly  com-  most  constant  and  able  contributors,  until  the  review 
mended  by  its  author,  published  in  1827,  contains  the  passedinto  other  hands  in  1840.  He  aided  much  to  make 
first  publicly  acknowledged  literary  work  of  John  and  mainfain  its  reputation  as  the  leading  organ  of  bold 
Stuart  Mill.  thought  on  religious  and  social  as  well  as  political 

While  he  was  producing  that  result  of  laborious  study  matters.  Besides  such  remarkable  essays  as  tnose  on 
in  a  special  and  intricate  subject,  his  education  in  all  Civilization,  on  Armand  Carrel,  on  Alfred  de  Vigny,  on 
sorts  of  other  ways  was  continned.  In  evidence  of  the  Bentham,  and  on  Coleridge,  which  with  others  have 
versatility  of  his  pursuits  the  veteran  author  of  a  short  been  republished  in  his  collection  of  minor  writings,  he 
and  ungenerous  memoir  that  was  published  in  the  Times  contributed  many  of  great  importance.  One  on  Mr 
of  May  the  10th  contributes  one  interesting  note.  “  It  Tennyson,  which  was  published  in  1835,  is  especially 
is  within  our  personal  knowledcre.”  he  savs.  “  that  he  noteworthy.  Others  referred  more  especially  to  the 
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devotedly  attached.  He  had  not  been  married  many 
years,  but  Mrs  Mill,  who ,  was  the  widow  of  Mr  John 
Taylor,  a  London  merchant,  had  been  his  friend  since 
1835  or  even  earlier.  During  more  than  twenty  years 
he  had  been  aided  by  her  talents  and  encouraged  by  her 
sympathy  in  all  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  to  her 
rare  merits  he  afterwards  paid  more  than  one  tribute  in 
terms  that  have  no  equal  for  the  intensity  of  their 
language  and  the  depth  of  affection  contained  in  them, 
Mrs  Mill’s  weak  state  of  health  seems  to  have  hardly 
repressed  her  powers  of  intellect.  By  her  was  written  the 
celebrated  essay  on  “  The  Enfranchisement  of  Women 
contributed  to  the  Westminster  Review^  and  afterwards 
reprinted  in  the  Dissertations  and  Discussions^  with  a  pre¬ 
face  avowing  that  by  her  Mr  Mill  had  been  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  in  all  that  he  had  written  for  some  time  previous. 
But  the  assistance  was  to  end  now.  Mrs  Mill  died  at  Avig¬ 
non  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1858,  and  over  her  grave  was 
placed  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  eloquent  epitaphs 
that  have  been  ever  penned.  “Her  great  and  loving 
heart,  her  noble  soul,  her  clear,  powerful,  original,  and 
comprehensive  intellect,”  it  was  there  written,  “  made 
her  the  guide  and  support,  the  instructor  in  wisdom,  and 
the  example  in  goodness,  as  she  was  the  sole  earthly 
delight,  of  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  belong  to  her. 
As  earnest  for  all  public  good  as  she  was  generous  and 
devoted  to  all  who  surrounded  her,  her  influence  has 
been  felt  in  many  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the 
age,  and  will  be  in  those  still  to  come.  Were  there  even 
a  few  hearts  and  intellects  like  hers,  this  earth  would 
already  become  the  hoped-for  heaven.”  Henceforth, 
during  the  fourteen  years  and  a  half  that  were  to  elapse 
before  he  should  be  laid  in  the  same  grave,  Avignon  was 
the  chosen  haunt  of  Mr  Mill. 

Passing  much  of  his  time  in  the  modest  house  that  he 
had  bought,  that  he  might  be  within  sight  of  his  wife’s 
tomb,  Mr  Mill  was  also  frequently  in  London,  whither 
he  came  especially  to  facilitate  the  new  course  of  philo¬ 
sophical  and  political  writing  on  which  he  entered.  He 
found  relief  also  in  excursions,  one  of  which  was  taken 
nearly  every  year,  in  company  with  his  step-daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Taylor,  into  various  parts  of  Europe.  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  many  other  districts  were  explored, 
partly  on  foot,  with  a  keen  eye  both  to  the  natural 
features  of  the  localities,  especially  in  furtherance  of 
those  botanical  studies  to  which  Mr  Mill  now  returned 
with  the  ardour  of  his  youth,  and  also  to  their  social  and 
political  institutions.  Perhaps  the  longest  and  most 
eventful  of  these  excursions  was  taken  in  1862  to 
Greece.  On  this  occasion  it  had  been  proposed  that  his 
old  friend  Mr  Grote  should  accompany  him.  “  To  go 
through  those  scenes,  and  especially  to  go  through  them 
in  your  company,”  wrote  Mr  Grote,  in  January,  “  would 
be  to  me  pre-eminently  delightful :  but,  alas  !  my  physi- 

I  could  not  possibly 


cal  condition  altogether  forbids  it.  I  could  not  possibly 
stay  away  from  I^ndon  without  the  greatest  discomfort 
for  so  long  a  period  as  two  months.  Still  less  could  I 
endure  the  fatigue  of  horse  and  foot  exorcise,  which  an 
excursion  in  Greece  must  inevitably  entail.”  The  jour¬ 
ney  occupied  more  than  two  months ;  but  in  the  autumn 
Mr  Mill  was  at  Avignon,  and,  returning  to  London  in 
December,*  he  spent  Christmas  week  with  Mr.  Grote  at 
his  residence,  Barrow  Green,  Bentham’s  old  house,  and 
the  one  in  which  Mr  Mill  h^  played  himself  when  he 
was  a  child.  “  He  is  in  good  health  and  spirits,”  wrote 
Mr  Grote  to  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  afber  that  visit ;  ”  violent 
against  the  South  in  this  American  struggle ;  embracing 
heartily  the  extreme  Abolitionist  views,  and  thinking 
’about  little  else  in  regard  to  the  general  question. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  Mr  Mill  would  take 
much  interest  in  the  American  civil  war,  and  sympathiw 
strongly  with  the  Abolitionist  party.  His  interest  m 
politics  had  been  keen,  and  his  judgment  on  them  had 
remarkably  sound,  all  through  life,  as  his  early  articl^ 
in  the  Morning  Ohronicle  and  the  London  and  West^ 
minster  Review  and*  his  later  contributions  to  various 
periodicals  helped  to  testify;  but  towards  the  close  of 
his  life  the  interest  was  perhaps  keener,  as  the  judgment 
was  certainly  more  mellowed.  It  was  not  strange,  ther^ 
fore,  that  his  admirers  amcmcr  the  workincr  classes  and  the 
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ing  the  moTement  in  favour  of  land  reform  which  ho 
partly  helped  to  enforce  in  part  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
and  for  the  more  complete  adoption  of  which  in  England 
he  laboured  to  the  last;  the  Jamaica  outbreak  and  the 
conduct  of  Governor  Eyre,  on  which  he  spoke  on  the  Slst 
of  July  ;  and  the  electoral  disabilities  of  women,  which 
he  first  brought  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  by 
moving,  on  the  20th  of  July,  for  a  return  of  the  numbers 
of  householders  and  others  who  “fulfilling  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  property  or  rental  prescribed  by  law  as  tho 
qualification  for  the  electoral  franchise,  are  excluded 
from  tho  franchise  by  reason  of  their  sex.” 

In  the  session  of  1867  Mr  Mill  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  discussions  on  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Bill,  and  he 
spoke  on  various  other  topics — his  introduction  of  the 
Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities  Removal  Bill  being  in 
some  respects  the  most  notable ;  but  his  chief  action  was 
with  reference  to  Mr  Disraeli’s  Reform  Bill,  several  clauses 
of  which  he  criticised  and  helped  to  alter  in  committ^. 
Though  he  was  as  zealous  as  ever,  however,  in  his 
attendance  to  public  business,  he  made  fewer  great 
speeches,  being  content  to  set  a  wise  example  to  other 
and  less  able  men  in  only  speaking  when  he  felt  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  do  so,  and  in  generally  performing 
merely  the  functions  of  a  “  silent  member.” 

In  1868  he  was,  if  not  more  active,  somewhat  more 
prominent.  On  March  the  6th,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr 
Shaw-Lefevre’s  motion  respecting  the  Alabama  Claims, 
he  forcibly  expressed  his  opinions  as  to  the  wrong  done 
by  England  to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  need  of  making  adequate  reparation ;  and  on  the 
12th  of  the  same  month  he  spoke  with  equal  boldness 
on  Mr  Maguire’s  mofion  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  repeating  anew  and  enforcing 
the  views  he  had  lately  put  forward  in  his  pamphlet  on 
Ireland,  and  considerably  aiding  by  anticipation  the 
passage  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  two  great  measures  of  Irish 
Reform.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Election  Petitions  and  Corrupt  Practices  Bill, 
and  among  a  great  number  of  other  measures  on  which 
he  spoke  was  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Bill  of 
Mr  Shaw-Lefevre. 

Soon  after  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  dis¬ 
solved,  and  Mr  Mill’s  too  brief  parliamentary  career 
came  to  an  end.  The  episode,  however,  had  to 
some  extent  helped  to  quicken  his  always  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  political  affairs.  This  was  proved,  among 
other  ways,  by  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet  on 
England  and  Ireland  in  1868  and  of  his  treatise  On 
the  Subjection  of  Women  in  1869  ;  as  well  as  by  the 


advanced  Radicals  of  all  grades  should  have  urged  him, 
and  that  after  some  hesitation  he  should  have  consented, 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Westminster  at  the  general 
election  of  1865.  That  candidature  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  notable  example  of  the  dignified  way  in 
which  an  honest  man,  and  one  who  was  as  much  a 
philosopher  in  practice  as  in  theory,  can  do  all  that  is 
needful  and  avoid  all  that  is  unworthy  in  an  excited 
electioneering  contest,  and  submit  without  injury  to  the 
insults  of  political  opponents  and  of  political  time-servers 
professing  to  be  of  his  own  way  of  thinking.  The 
result  of  the  election  was  a  far  greater  honour  to  the 
electors  who  chose  him  than  to  the  representative  whom 
they  chose,  though  that  honour  was  greatly  tarnished  by 
Mr  Mill’s  rejection  when  he  offered  himself  for  re-election 
three  years  later. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  in  which  to  review  at  much 
length  Mr  Mill’s  parliamentary  career,  though  it  may 
be  briefly  referred  to  in  evidence  of  the  great  and  almost 
unlooked  for  ability  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to 
the  requirements  of  a  philosophical  politician  as  distinct 
from  a  political  philosopher.  His  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  delivered  very  soon  after  its  assem¬ 
bling,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
Cattle  Diseases  Bill,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1866, 
when  he  supported  Mr  Bright  in  his  opposition  to  the 
proposals  of  Mr  Lowe  for  compensation  to  their  owners 
for  the  slaughter  of  such  animals  as  were  diseased  or 
likely  to  spread  infection.  His  complaint  against  the 
Bill  was  succinctly  stated  in  two  sentences,  which  fairly 
illusti:ated  the  method  and  basis  of  all  his  arguments  upon 
current  politics.  “It  compensates,”  he  said,  “a  class 
for  the  results  of  a  calamity  which  is  borne  by  the  whole 
community.  In  justice,  the  farmers,  who  have  not 
suffered,  ought  to  compensate  those  who  have  ;  but  the 
Bill  does  what  it  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  leaves 
undone  what  it  ought  to  have  done,  by  not  equalizing 
the  incidence  of  the  burden  upon  that  class,  inasmuch 
as,  from  the  operation  of  the  local  principle  adopted, 
that  portion  of  an  agricultural  community  who  have  not 
suffered  at  all  will  not  have  to  pay  at  all,  and  those  who 
have  suffered  little  will  have  to  pay  little,  while  those 
who  have  suffered  most  will  have  to  pay  a  great  deal.” 
“An  aristocracy,”  he  added,  in  words  that  as  truly  i 
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an  apostle.  If  to  laiboar  fearlessly  and  ceaselessly  for  the 
good  of  society,  and  with  the  completest  self-abnegation 
that  is  consistent  with  healthy  individuality,  be 
the  true  form  of  religion,  Mr  Mill  exhibited  such 
genuine  and  profound  religion — so  permeating  his 
whole  life,  and  so  engrossing  his  every  action — as  can 
hardly  be  looked  for  in  any  other  man  of  this  genera¬ 
tion.  Great  as  were  his  intellectual  qualities,  they  were 
dwarfed  by  his  moral  excellencies.  He  did  not,  it  'is 
true,  aim  it  any  fsnciful  ideal  or  adopt  any  fantastic 
shibboleths.  He  was  only  a  utilitarian.  He  believed  in 
no  inspiration  but  that  of  experience.  He  had  no  othCT  | 
creed,  or  dogma,  or  gospel,  than  Bentham’s  axiom, 
^Hho  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.”  But 
many  will  think  that  herein  was  the  chief  of  all  his 
claims  to  the  honour  of  all  men,  and  the  best  evidence  of 
his  worth.  At  any  rate,  he  set  a  notable  example  of  the 
way  in  which  a  man,  making  the  best  use  in  his  power 
of  merely  his  own  reason,  and  the  accumulated  reason  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him,  wisely  exercising  the 
fMulties  of  whicn  he  finds  himself  possessed  and  seek¬ 
ing  no  guidance  or  support  from  invisible  beacons  and 
intangible  props,  may  le^  a  blameless  life  and  be  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  race.  No  one  who  had 
any  personal  knowledge  of  him  could  fail  to  disoern 
the  singular  purity  of  his  character,  and  to  those  who 
knew  him  best  that  purity  was  most  apparent.  He  may 
have  blundered  and  stumbled  in  his  pursuit  of  truth, 
but  it  was  part  of  his  belief  that  stumbling  and  blunder¬ 
ing  are  necessary  means  towards  the  finding  of  truth, 
and  that  honesty  of  purpose  is  the  only  indispensable 
requisite  for  the  nearest  approach  towards  truth  of 
which  each  individual  is  capable.  That  belief  rendered 
him  as  charitable  towards  others  as  he  was  modest  con- 
cseming  his  own  attainments.  He  never  boasted ;  and  he 
despised  no  one.  The  only  things  really  hateful  to  him 
were  arrogance  and  injustice ;  and  for  these,  he  was,  to 
say  the  l^st,  as  willing  and  eager  to  find  excuse  as 
could  be  the  most  devout  utterer  of  the  prayer,  “  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.”  We 
had  noted  many  instances,  coming  within  our  own  very 
limited  observation,  of  his  remarkable,  almost  unparal¬ 
lelled  magnanimity  and  generosity,  but  such  details 
would  here  be  almost  out  of  place,  and  they  who  need 
such  will  doubtless  before  long  receive  much  more  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  his  moral  excellence. 

We  shall  not  here  dilate  on  those  minor  qualities  of 
nund  and  heart  that  made  Mr  Mill's  society  so  charm¬ 
ing  to  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  any 
share  in  it ;  and  these,  especially  in  recent  years,  were 
many.  When  the  first  burden  of  his  grief  at  the  loss 
of  his  wife  had  passed,— perhaps,  partly  as  a  relief  from 
the  solitude,  save  for  one  devoted  companion,  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  now  forced  upon  him — he  mixed 
more  freely  than  he  had  done  before  in  the  society  of  all 
whose  company  could  yield  him  any  satisfaction  or  by 
whom  his  friendship  was  really  valued.  His  genial  and 
graceful  bearing  towards  every  one  who  came  near  him 
must  be  within  the  knowledge  of  very  many  who  will 
read  this  column ;  and  they  will  remember,  besides  his 
transparent  nobility  of  character  and  the  genial  ways 
in  which  it  exhibited  itself,  certain  intellectual  qualities 
for  which  he  was  remarkable.  We  here  refer,  not  to 
his  higher  abilities  as  a  thinker,  but  to  such  powers  of 
mind  as  displayed  themselves  in  conversation.  Without 
any  pedantry— without  any  sort  of  intentional  notifica¬ 
tion  to  those  with  whom  he  conversed  that  he  was  the 
greatest  logician,  metaphysician,  moralist,  and  economist 
of  the  day— his  speech  was  always,  even  on  the  moat 
trivial  subjects,  so  clear  and  incisive  that  it  at  once 
betrayed  the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  speaker.  Not 
less  remarkable,  also,  than  his  uniform  refinement  of 
thought,  and  the  deftness  with  which  he  at  all  times 
expressed  it,  were  the  grasp  and  keenness  of  his  obser¬ 
vation,  and  the  strength  of  memory  with  which  he 
stored  up  everything  ho  had  ever  seen,  heard,  or  read. 
Nothing  escap^  his  notice  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  : 
nothing  was  forgotten  by  him  afterwards.  His  friends 
often  found,  to  their  astonishment,  that  he  knew  far 
more  about  any  passages  in  theii*  lives  that  he  had  been 


made  aware  o^  than  they  could  themselves  remember  - 
and  whenever  that  di^losure  was  made  to  them 
they  must  have  been  rejoiced  to  think  that 
this  memory  of  his,  instead  of  being,  as  it  might  well 
have  been,  a  dangerous  gamer  of  severe  judgments  and 
fairly-grounded  prejudices,  was  a  magic  mirror  in  which 
their  follies  and  foibles  were  hardly  at  all  reflected,  and 
only  kindly  reminiscences  and  generous  sympathi^ 
found  full  expression. 

But  he  is  dead  now.  Although  the  great  fruits  of  hb 
life — a  life  in  which  mind  and  heart,  in  which  senses 
and  emotions  were  singulariy  well  balanced— are  fruits 
that  cannot  die,  all  the  tender  ties  of  friendship,  all 
the  strictly  personal  qualities  that  so  mucli  aided  his 
work  as  a  teacher  of  the  world,  as  the  foremost  leader 
of  his  generation  in  the  search  after  truth 
righteousness,  are  now  snapped  for  ever.  Only  four 
weeks  ago  he  left  London  for  a  three  months'  stay  in 
Avignon.  Two  weeks  ago  he  .was  in  his  customary 
health.  On  the  5th  of  May  he  waa  attacked  by  a 
virulent  form  of  erysipelas.  On  the  8th  he  died. 

On  the  10th  he  was  buried  in  the  grave  to  which  he 
had  through  fourteen  years  looked  forward  as  a  pleasant 
resting-place,  because  during  fourteen  years  there  had 
been  in  it  a  vacant  place  beside  the  remains  of  the 
wife  whom  he  so  fondly  loved.  H.  B.  Fox  Bourns. 


II.  His  Career  in  the  India  House. 


I  have  undertaken  to  prepare  a  sketch  of  Mr  Mill's 
official  career,  but  find,  on  enqniry,  scarcely  anything  to 
add  to  the  few  particulars  on  the  subject  which  Imve 
already  found  their  way  into  print.  Of  his  early  official 
associates,  all  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  alrea^ 
passed  away,  and  there  is  no  one  within  reach  to  whom 
I  can  apply  for  assistance  in  verifying  or  correcting  my 
own  impressions.  These  are  in  snbstance  the  following — 
In  the  few  last  decades  of  its  existence,  the  East  India 
Company’s  establishment,  in  Leadenhall  ^reet,  consisted 
o£  three  divisions,  the  Secretaiy's,  Military  Secretary'f^ 
and  Examiner's  offices,  in  the  last  of  whicn  most  of  the 
despatches  and  letters  were  composed  which  were  after- 
wa^s  signed  by  the  Directors  or  the  Secretary.  Into  this 
division,  in  the  year  1821,  the  Directors,  perceiving  an 
infusion  of  new  blood  to  be  very  urgently  required,  in¬ 
troduced,  as  Assistant  Examiners,  four  outsiders,  Mr 
Strachey  (father  of  the  present  Sir  John,  and  Major- 
General  Richard,  Strachey)  Thomas  Love  Peacodi, 
author  of  “Headlong  Hall,”  Mr  Harcour^  and  Mr  James 
Mill,  the  selection  of  the  last-named  being  all  the  more 
creditable  to  them,  because,  in  his  “  History  of  British 
India,”  he  had  animadverted  with  much  severity  on 
some  parts  of  the  Company’s  administration.  Two  yosrs 
afterwards,  in  1823,  the  historian's  son,  the  illustrious 
subject  of  these  brief  memoirs,  then  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
obtained  a  clerkship  under  his  father.  According  to  the 


to  search  into  records  ;  but  young  Mill  was  almost  im¬ 
mediately  set  to  indite  despatches  to  the  Govenimente 
of  the  three  Indian  Presidencies,  on  what,  in 
House  phraseology,  were  distinguished  as  “politico 
subjects— subjects  that  is,  for  the  most  part  growing 
out  of  the  relations  of  the  said  Cfovermnents  w^ 
“  native  ”  states  or  foreign  potentates.  This  continued 
to  be  his  business  almost  to  the  last.  In  1828  he  ww 
promoted  to  be  Assistant  Examiner,  and  in  1856  W 
succeeded  to  the  post  of  Chief  Examiner,  after  whiOT 
his  duty  consisted  rather  in  supervising^  what 
Assistants  had  written  than  m  writing  himself ;  hw 
for  the  three-and-twenty  years  prec^^,  he  rad 
had  immediate  charge  of  the  Political  Departmei^ 
and  had  written  almost  every  “  political”  despatch  m 
any  importance  that  conveyed  the  instructions  m 
the  merchant  princes  of  Leadenhall  Street  to  th^ 
pro-consuls  in  Asia.  Of  the  quality  of  these  documeOT 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  were  John  Mill’s ;  but^  W 
respect  to  their  quantity,  it  may  be  worth  mentfonmg 
that  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  them  completely  fira  » 
small  quarto  volume  of  wtween  800  and  400  pago*» 
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special  obugations  ot  my  own  to  Mill  wnicn  i  cannot  per¬ 
mit  myself  to  pass  over.  When,  in  1856,  he  became  Ex¬ 
aminer,  he  had  made  it,  as  I  have  been  since  assured  the 

then  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  condition  of 
his  acceptance  of  the  post  that  I,  whose  name  very  likely 
the  Chairman  had  never  before  heard,  should  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  as  one  of  his  AssistaniMtilxaminers,  and  I 
was  placed,  in  consequence,  in  cha^e  of  the  Public 
Works  Department.  Not  long  afterwards,  having  lapsed 
into  a  state  of  nervous  weakness,  which  for  nearly  a  year 
absolutely  incapacitated  me  for  mental  labour,  I  should^ 
but  for  ^11,  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
service.  Prom  this,  however,  he  saved  me  by  quietly 
taking  upon  himself  and  for  the  spctoe  of  twelve  months 
the  whole  of  my  official  duties,  in  addition  to 
_  _j  it  wonderftil  that  such  a  man,  sn^iposed  by 


of  Mr  Mill,**  likewise  present.  As  soon  as  the  Court 
broke  up,  I  burst  into  Mill*s  room,  boiling  over  with  in¬ 
dignation,  and  exclaiming,  ^  What  an  infamous  shame !  ** 
and  no  doubt  adding  a  good  deal  more  that  followed  in 
natural  sequence  on  such  an  exordium.  ^  What*s  the 
matter  P  **  replied  Mill,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  word 
in,  “  M - (the  Director)  was  quite  right.  The  peti¬ 

tion  was  the  joint  work  of  —  and  mj^lf.**  •*  How 
can  yon  be  so  perverse  ?  **  I  retorted.  “  You  know  that 
I  know  you  wrote  every  word  of  it.**  “  No,**  rejoined 
Mill,  **  you  are  mistaken ;  one  whole  line  on  the  second 
page  was  put  in  hy  — — .** 

In  August,  1858,  the  East  India  Company’s  doom  was 
pronounced  by  Parliament.  The  Bast  India  House  was 
completely  reorganised,  its  very  name  being  changed  I 


•  discharging  1 
his  own.  Is 

those  who  did  not  know  him  to  be  cold,  stem,  and  dry, 
should  have  been  enthusiastically  beloved  by  those  who 
did  P 

It  is  little  to  say  that  my  own  friendship  with  him 
was,  from  first  to  la^  never  once  raffled  by  difierenoe  or 
misunderstanding  of  any  kind.  Difierenoes  of  opiniott 
I  we  had  in  abundance,  but  my  open  avowal  of  them 
was  always  recognised  by  him  as  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  respect,  and  served  to  cement  instead  of 
weakening  our  attachment.*  The  nearest  approach 
made,  U^nghont  onr  intercourse,  to  anything  of 
an  unpleasant  character  was  about  the  time  of  his 
retirement  from  the  India  House.  Talking  over  that 
one  day  with  two  or  three  of  my  colleagues,  I  said  it 
would  not  do  to  let  Mill  go  without  receiving  some  per* 
manently  visible  token  of  our  regard.  The  motion  was 
no  sooner  made  than  it  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
Every  member  of  the  Examiner’s  Office— for  we 
jealously  insisted  on  confining  the  affisir  to  onrselveiH— 
came  tendering  his  subscription,  scarcely  waiting  to  be 
asked  ;  in  half-an-hour’s  time  some  501.  or  601.— I  forget 
the  exact  sum — was  collected— which  in  due  course  was 
invested  in  a  superb  silver  inkstand,  designed  by  our 
friend  Digby  Wyatt,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs 
Elkington.  Before  it  was  ready,  however,  an  unexpec¬ 
ted  trouble  arose.  In  some  way  or  other.  Mill  had  got 

*  I  may  be  permitted  here,  without  Mr  Thornton’s  knowledge,  to 
recall  a  remark  made  bj  Mr  Mill  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  were 
speaking  of  Mr  Thornton’s  recently  published  **  Old  Fashioned  Ethics 
and  Oommon*8eDse  Metai^ysics,  when  I  remarked  on  Mr  Mill's 
vide  divergence  from  most  of  the  views  eoataiaed  in  it  **  Yea.* 
be  replied.  **it  is  p^sant  to  find  mnnUhvng  on  which  to  difier  frem 
Thornton. *  Mr  Mill’s  prompt  reeognibon  of  the  importance  of  Mr 
^omton’s  refutation  of  the  wage-fund  theory,  is  only  one  out  of 
numberless  instancee  of  his  peculiar  magnanimity. — B. 
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from  the  eagerness  of  a  noble  nature,  impatient  to  reotifr 
injustice  and  to  farther  human  welfekre.  ^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  that  my  own  perception  of  this 
perrading  warmth  of  feeling  has  been  sharpened  by  see¬ 
ing  it  exemplified,  not  in  the  form  of  expressed  opinions 
only,  but  in  the  form  of  private  actions.  For  Mr 
was  not  one  of  those  who,  to  sympathy  with  their  fellow- 
men  in  the  abstract,  join  indifierence  to  them  in  the 
concrete.  There  came  from  him  generous  acts  that 
corresponded  with  his  generous  sentiments.  I  say  this 
not  from  second-hand  knowledge,  but  having  in  mind  a 
remarkable  example  known  only  to  myself  and  a  few 
friends.  I  have  hesitated  whether  to  give  this  example ; 
seeing  that  it  has  personal  implications.  But  it  afibrds 
so  clear  an  insight  into  Mr  Mill’s  character,  and  shows  so 
much  more  vividly  than  any  description  could  do  how 
fine  were  the  motives  swaying  his  conduct,  that  I  think 
the  occasion  justifies  disclosure  of  it. 

Some  seven  years  ago,  after  bearing  as  long  as  was 
possible  the  continued  losses  entailed  on  me  by  the 
publication  of  the  System  of  Philosophy ,  I  notified  to  the 
subscribers  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  cease  at  the  close 
of  the  volume  then  in  progress.  Shortly  after  the  issue 
of  this  announcement  I  received  from  Mr  Mill  a  letter, 
in  which,  after  expressions  of  regret,  and  after  naming 
a  plan  which  he  wished  to  prosecute  for  reimbursing  me, 
he  went  on  to  say : — “  In  the  next  plaoe  .  .  .  what  I 
propose  is,  that  you  should  write  the  next  of  your 
treatises,  and  that  I  should  guarantee  the  publisher 
against  loss,  i.  e.  should  engage,  after  such  length  of 
time  as  may  be  agreed  on,  to  make  good  any  deficiency 
that  may  occur,  not  exceeding  a  given  sum,  that  sum 
being  such  as  the  publisher  may  think  sufficient  to 
secure  him.”  Now,  though  these  arrangements  were  of 
kinds  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  yield  to,  they 
none  the  less  profoundly  impressed  me  with  to 
Mill’s  nobility  of  feeling,  and  his  anxiety  to  fur¬ 
ther  what  he  regarded  as  a  beneficial  end.  Such 
proposals  would  have  been  remarkable  even  had  there 
been  entire  agreement  of  opinion.  But  they  were  the 
more  remarkable  as  being  made  by  him  under  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  there  existed  between  us  certain  funda¬ 
mental  differences,  openly  avowed.  I  had,  both  directly 
and  by  implication,  combated  that  form  of  the  expe¬ 
riential  theory  of  human  knowledge  which  charac¬ 
terizes  Mr  Mill’s  philosophy ;  in  upholding  Bealism,  I 
had  opposed  in  decided  ways,  those  metaphysical  systems 
to  which  his  own  Idealism  was  closely  allied ;  and  we 
had  long  carried  on  a  controversy  respecting  the  test  of 
truth,  in  which  I  had  similarly  attacked  Mr  Mill’s  por¬ 
tions  in  an  outspoken  manner.  That  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  ho  should  have  volunteered  his  aid,  and 
urged  it  upon  me,  as  he  did,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  imply  any  personal  obligation,  proved  in 
him  a  very  exceptional  generosily. 

Quite  recently  I  have  seen  afresh  illustrated  this  fine 
trait — this  ability  to  bear  with  unruffled  temper  and 
without  any  diminution  of  kindly  feeling  the  publicly- 
expressed  antagonism  of  a  friend.  The  last  evemng 
I  spent  at  his  house  was  in  the  company  of  another  m- 
vit^  guest,  who,  originally  agreeing  with  him  entirely 
on  certain  disputed  questions,  had  some  fortnight  pre¬ 
viously  displayed  his  change  of  view — nay,  had  publicly 
criticised  some  of  Mr  Mill’s  positions  in  a  very  undis¬ 
guised  manner.  Evidently,  along  with  his  own  un¬ 
swerving  allegiance  to  truth,  there  was  in  Mr  Mill  an 
unusual  power  of  appreciating  in  others  a  like 
scientiousness ;  and  so  of  suppressing  any  feeling  oi 


wind  of  our  proceeding  and,  coming  to  me  in  conse¬ 
quence,  began  almost  to  upbraid  me  as  its  originator. 
I  had  never  before  seen  him  so  angry.  Pie  hated  all 
such  demonstrations,  he  said,  and  was  quite  resolved  not 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  them.  He  was  sure  they  were 
never  altogether  genuine  or  spontaneous.  .  There  were 
always  several  persons  who  took  part  in  them,  merely 
because  they  did  not  like  to  refuse — and  in  short,  what- 
«ever  we  might  do,  he  would  have  none  of 
it.  In  vain  I  represented  how  eagerly  everybody, 
without  exception,  had  come  forward ;  that  we  had 
now  gone  too  fisir  to  recede ;  that  if  he  would  not  take 
the  inkstand  we  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  it,  and  that  I  myself  should  be  in  a  specially 
embarrassing  position.  Mill  was  not  to  be  moved.  This 
was  a  question  of  principle,  and  on  principle  he  could 
not  give  way.  There  was  nothing  left,  therefore,  but 
resort  to  a  species  of  force.  I  arranged  with  Messrs 
Elkington  that  our  little  testimonial  should  be  taken 
down  to  Mr  Mill’s  house  at  Blackheath  by  one  of  their 
men,  who,  after  leaving  it  with  the  servant,  should 
hurry  away  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  This  plan 
succeeded,  but  I  have  always  suspected,  though  she 
never  told  me  so,  that  its  success  was  mainly  due  to 
Miss  Helen  Taylor’s  good  offices.  But  for  her,  the  ink- 
etand  would  almost  certainly  have  been  returned,  instead 
of  being  promoted,  as  it  eventually  was,  to  a  place  of 
honour  in  her  own  and  her  father’s  drawing  room. 

Mine  is  scarcely  just  now  the  mood  in  which  I  should 
have  been  natu^ly  disposed  to  relate  anecdotes  like 
this,  but  in  the  execution  of  my  present  task  I  have 
felt  bound  chiefly  to  consider  what  would  be  likely  to 
interest  the  reader.  W.  T.  Thornton. 


III.  His  Moral  Character. 

To  dilate  upon  Mr  Mill’s  achievements,  and  to  insist 
'  Tipon  the  wideness  of  his  influence  over  the  thought  of 
his  time,  and  consequently  over  the  actions  of  his  time, 
seems  to  mo  scarcely  needful.  The  frets  are  sufficiently 
obvious  ;  and  are  recognized  by  all  who  know  anything 
about  the  process  of  opinion  during  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury.  My  own  estimate  of  him,  intellectually  considered, 
'-has  been  emphatically,  though  briefly,  given  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  controversy  between  us,  by  expressing  my  regret 
at  ”  having  to  contend  against  the  doctrine  of  one 
whose  agreement  I  should  value  more  than  that  of  any 
other  thinker.” 

While,  however,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  assert  of 
him  that  intellectual  height  so  generally  admitted,  there 
is  more  occasion  for  drawing  attention  to  a  moral  eleva¬ 
tion  that  is  less  recogm'zed,  partly  because  his  activities 
in  many  directions  afforded  no  occasion  for  exhibiting 
it,  and  partly  because  some  of  its  most  remarkable 
manifestations  in  conduct  are  known  only  to  those 
whose  personal  relations  with  him  have  called  them 
forth.  I  feel  especially  prompted  to  say  something 
on  this  point,  because  where  better  things  might  have 
been  expected,  there  has  been,  not  only  a  grudging 
recognition  of  intellectual  rank,  but  a  marked  blindness 
to  those  fine  traits  of  character  which,  in  the  valuation 
of  men,  must  go  for  more  than  superiority  of  intelli¬ 
gence. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  supposed  that  even  those 
who  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr  Mill,  would  have  been  impressed  with  the  nobility 
of  his  nature  as  indicated  in  his  opinions  and  deeds. 
How  entirely  his  public  career  has  been  determined  by  a 
pure  and  strong  sympathy  for  his  fellow-men— how 
entii-ely  this  sympathy  has  subordinated  all  desires  for 
personal  advantage — how  little  even  the  fear  of  being 
injured  in  reputation  or  position  has  deterred  him  from 
taking  the  course  which  he  thought  equitable  or  gene- 
T  ous ;  ought  to  be  manifest  to  every  antagonist,  how¬ 
ever  bitter.  A  generosity  that  might  almost  be  called 
romantic  was  obviouslv  the  feelincr  nromntino- 
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and  working  the  occupations  too  exclusively  considered. 
But  when  we  ask  to  what  ends  he  acted  out  this  theory, 
and  in  so  doing  too  little  regarded  his  bodily  welfare, 
we  see  that  even  here  the  excess,  if  such  we  call  it,  was  a 
noble  one.  Extreme  desire  to  further  human  welfare 
was  that  to  which  he  sacrificed  himself. 

Herbert  Spencer. 

fV”.  His  Botanical  Studies. 

If  we  would  have  a  just  idea  of  any  man’s  character, 
we  should  view  it  from  as  many  points  and  under  as 
many  aspects  as  we  can.  The  side  lights  thrown  by 
the  lesser  occupations  of  a  life  are  often  very  strong,  and 
bring  out  its  less  obvious  parts  into  startling  promi¬ 
nence.  Much  especially  is  to  be  learned  of  character  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  employment  of  times  of 
leisure  or  relaxation,  the  occupation  of  such  hours  being 
due  almost  solely  to  the  natural  bent  of  the  individual, 
without  the  interfering  action  of  necessity  or  expediency. 
Most  men,  perhaps  especially  eminent  men,  have  a 
“hobby,”  some  absorbing  object,  the  pursuit  of  which 
forms  the  most  natural  avocation  of  their  mind,  and  to 
which  they  turn  with  the  certainty  of  at  least  satis¬ 
faction,  if  not  of  exquisite  pleasure.  The  man  who 
follows  any  branch  of  natural  science  in  this  way  is 
almost  always  especially  happy  in  its  prosecution,  and 
his  mental  powers  are  refreshed  and  invigorated  for  the 
more  serious  and  engrossing,  if  less  congenial,  occupation 
of  his  life.  Mr  Mill’s  hobby  was  practical  field  botany ; 
surely  in  all  ways  one  very  well  suited  to  him. 

Of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  philosophical  writings  of  Mr  Mill  there  are  pro¬ 
bably  few  beyond  the  circle  of  his  personal  friends  who 
are  aware  that  he  was  also  an  author  in  a  modest 
way  on  botanical  subjects,  and  a  keen  searcher 
after  wild  plants.  His  short  communications  on  botany 
were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  published  in  a  monthly 
magazine  called  the  Fhytologist^  edited  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  in  1841  by  the  late  George  Luxford  till 
his  death  in  1854,  and  iSfterwards  conducted  by  Mr  A. 
Irvine,  of  Chelsea,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Mill’s,  till 
its  discontinuance  in  1863.  In  the  early  numbers  of 
this  periodical  especially  will  be  found  frequent  notes  and 
short  papers  on  the  facts  of  plant-distribution  brought 
to  light  by  Mr  Mill  during  his  botanical  rambles.  His 
excursions  were  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford  and  the 
beautiful  vale  of  the  Sittingboume,  .where  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  the  first  to  notice  several  plants 
of  interest  as  Polygonum  dumetortim,  laatis  tinctoria, 
and  Impatiens  fulva,  an  American  species  of  balsam, 
affording  a  very  remarkable  example  of  complete  natu¬ 
ralization  in  the  Wey  and  other  streams  connected 
with  the  lower  course  of  the  Thames.  Mr  Mill  says 
he  first  observed  this  interloper  in  1822,  at  Albury,  a 
date  which  probably  marks  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  botanicsd  investigations,  if  not  that  of 
the  first  notice  of  the  plant  in  this  country.  Mr 
Mill’s  copious  MS.  lists  of  observations  in  Surrey 
were  subsequently  forwarded  to  the  late  Mr  Salmon 
of  Godaiming,  and  have  been  since  published  with 
the  large  collection  of  facts  made  by  that  botanist  in 
the  “  Flora  of  Surrey,”  printed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Holmesdale  (Reigate)  Natural  History  Club.  Mr 
Mill  also  contributed  to  the  same  scientific  magazine 
some  short  notes  on  Hampshire  botany,  and  is  believed 
to  have  helped  in  the  compilation  of  Mr  G.  G.  Mill’s 
“  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Great  Marlow,  Bucks.” 

The  mere  recording  of  isolated  facts  of  this  kind  of 
course  affords  no  scope  for  any  style  in  composition.  It 
may  however  be  thought  worth  while  to  reproduce  here 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  short  article  on  “  Spring 
Flowers  in  the  South  of  Europe,”  as  a  sample  of  Mr 
Mill’s  popular  manner,  as  well  as  for  its  own  sake  as  a 
fine  description  of  a  matchless  scene.  He  is  describing 
the  little  mountain  range  of  Albano,  beloved  of  painters, 
and,  after  comparing  its  vernal  flora  with  that  in  Eng¬ 
land,  goes  on : — 

If  we  would  ascend  the  highest  member  of  the  mountain  group, 
the  Monte  Cavo,  we  must  make  the  circuit  of  the  north  flank  of  the 


mountains  of  Marino,  on  the  edge  of  the  Albano  Lake,  and  Rocca  di 
Tassa,  a  picturesque  village  in  the  hollow  mountain  side,  from  which 
we  climb  through  woods  abounding  in  Galanthua  nivalus  and  Cbiy- 
dalis  cava,  to  that  summit  which  was  the  arx  of  Jupiter  Latialis 
and  to  which  the  thirty  Latian  cities  ascended  in  solemn  procession 
to  offer  their  annual  sacrifice.  The  place  is  now  occupied  by  a 
convent,  under  the  wall  of  which  I  gathered  Omithogalum  nutans, 
and  from  its  neighbourhood  I  enjoyed  a  panoramic  view,  surely  the 
most  glorious,  in  its  combination  of  natural  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  historical  recollections,  to  be  found  anywhere  on  earth.  The  eye 
ranged  from  Terracina  on  one  side  to  Veii  on  the  other,  and  beyond 
Veii  to  the  hills  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  once  covered  by  the 
Ciminian  forests,  then  deemed  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  the 
interior  of  Ktruria  and  Rome.  Below  my  feet  the  Alban  mountain, 
with  all  its  forest-covered  folds,  and  in  one  of  them  the  dark-blue 
lake  of  Nemi ;  that  of  Albano,  I  think,  was  invisible.  To  the 
north,  in  the  dim  distance,  the  Eternal  City;  to  the  west  the 
eternal  sea  ;  for  eastern  boundary,  the  long  line  of  Sabine  moun¬ 
tains  from  Soracte  past  Tibur  and  away  towards  Proeneste.  The 
range  then  passed  behind  the  Alban  group,  but  re-appeared  to  the 
south-east  as  the  mountain  crescent  of  Cora  and  Pometia,  enclosing 
between  its  horns  the  Pontine  marshes,  which  lay  spread  out  below 
as  far  as  the  sea-line,  extending  east  and  west  from  Terracina  in 
the  bay  of  Fondi,  the  Volscian  Anxur,  to  the  angle  of  the  coast 
where  rises  suddenly,  between  the  marshes  and' the  sea,  the  mountain 
promontory  of  Circeii,  celebrated  alike  in  history  and  in  fable. 
Within  the  space  visible  from  this  one  point  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race  were  decided.  It  took  the  Romans  nearly  five  hundred 
years  to  vanquish  and  incorporate  the  warlike  tribes  who  inhabited 
that  narrow  tract,  but  this  being  accomplished,  two  hundred  more 
sufficed  them  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

DuriDg  his  frequent  and  latterly  prolonged  residence 
at  Avignon,  Mr  Mill,  carrying  on  his  botanical  pro¬ 
pensities,  had  become  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
vegetation  of  the  district,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  collected  a  mass  of  notes  and  observations  on  the 
subject.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
have  printed  these  as  the  foundation  of  a  Flora  of 
Avignon. 

In  the  slight  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
botany  made  by  Mr  Mill,  there  is  nothing  which 
gives  any  inkling  of  the  great  intellectual  powers  of 
their  writer.  Though  always  clear  and  accurate,  they 
are  merely  such  notfes  as  any  working  botanical  collector 
is  able  to  supply  in  abundance.  Mainly  content  with 
the  pursuit  as  an  outdoor  occupation,  with  such  an 
amount  of  home-work  as  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
names  and  affinities  of  the  species,  Mr  Mill  never  pene¬ 
trated  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  botany,  so  as  to  take 
rank  among  those  who  have,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  ad¬ 
vanced  that  science  by  original  work  either  of  experi¬ 
ment  or  generalisation,  or  have  entered  into  the  battle 
field  where  the  great  biological  questions  of  the  day  are 
being  fought  over.  The  writer  of  this  notice  well  re¬ 
members  meeting,  a  few  years  since,  the  (at  that  time) 
parliamentary  logician,  with  his  trousers  turned  up  out 
of  the  mud,  and  armed  with  the  tin  insignia  of  his  craft, 
busily  occupied  in  the  search  after  a  marsh- loving  rarity 
in  a  typical  spongy  wood  on  the  clay  to  the  north  of 
London. 

But  however  followed,  the  investigation  of  nature 
cannot  fail  to  influence  the  mind  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  just  appreciation  of  the  necessily  of  system  in  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  of  the  principles  which  must  regulate 
all  attempts  to  express  notions  of  system  in  a 
classification.  Traces  of  this  are  not  difficult  to  find  in 
Mr  Mill’s  writings.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the 
chapters  on  classification  in  the  “Logic”  would  not  have 
taken  the  form  they  have,  had  not  the  writer  been  a 
naturalist  as  well  as  a  logician.  The  views  expressed 
so  clearly  in  these  chapters  are  chiefly  founded  on  the 
actual  needs  experienced  by  the  systematic  botanist, 
and  the  argument  is  largely  sustained  by  references  to 
botanical  systems  and  arrangements.  Most  botanists 
agree  with  Mr  Mill  in  his  objections  to  Dr  Whewell’s 
views  of  a  natural  classification  by  resemblance  to 
**  *  instead  of  in  accordance  with  well  selected 

characters;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  these  chapters  are 
well  deserving  the  careful  study  of  naturalists,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  wonderfully  rapid  progress  in  recent 
years  of  new  ideas,  lying  at  the  very  root  of  all  the 
natural  sciences,  may  be  thought  by  some  to  give  the 
whole  argument,  in  spite  of  its  logical  excellence,  a  sfime- 
what  antiquated  flavour.  How  fully  Mr  Mill  i*ecogiiised 
the  great  importance  of  the  study  of  biological  classifi- 
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with  all  the  resources  of  their  art  something  different 
from  beauty  in  the  abstract.  Luxurious  passive  enjoy¬ 
ment  or  torpid  half-enjoyment  must  have  been  a  com¬ 
paratively  rare  condition  of  his  finely-strung,  excitable 
and  fervid  system.  I  believe  that  his  moral  earnestness 
was  too  imperious  to  permit  much  of  this.  He  was 
capable,  indeed,  of  the  most  passionate  admiration  of 
beauty,  but  even  that  feeling  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
terpenetrated  by  a  certain  militant  apostolic  fervour; 
his  love  was  as  the  love  of  a  religious  soldier  for  a  patron 
saint,  who  extends  her  aid  and  countenance  to  him  in 
his  wars.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  mind  was  in  a 
perpetual  glow ;  I  mean  only  that  this  surrender  to  im¬ 
passioned  tmnsports  was  more  characteristic  of  the  man 
than  serene  openness  to  influx  of  enjoyment.  His 
“  Thoughts  on  Poetry  and  its  Varieties,’*  while  clear 
and  strenuous  as  most  of  his  thoughts  were,  are  neither 
scientifically  precise,  nor  do  they  contain  any  notable 
new  idea  not  previously  expressed  by  Coleridge — except 
perhaps  the  idea  that  emotions  are  the  main  links  of 
association  in  the  poetic  mind : — still  his  working  out  of 
the  definition  of  poetry,  his  distinction  between  novels 
and  poems,  and  between  poetry  and  eloquence,  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  throwing  light  upon  his  own  poetic  sus¬ 
ceptibilities.  He  holds  that  poetry  is  the  “  delineation 
of  the  deeper  and  more  secret  workings  of  human  emo¬ 
tion.”  It  is  curious  to  find  one  who  is  sometimes 
assailed  as  the  advocate  of  a  grovelling  philosophy, 
complaining  that  the  chivalrous  spirit  has  almost  disap¬ 
peared  from  books  of  education,  that  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  of  the  educated  classes  are  growing  up  unromantic. 
“  Catechisms,”  he  says,  “  will  be  found  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  old  romances,  whether  of  chivalry  or  faery, 
which,  if  they  did  not  give  a  true  picture  of  actual  life, 
did  not  give  a  false  one,  since  they  did  not  profess  to 
give  any,  but  (what  was  much  better)  filled  the  youthftil 
imagination  with  pictures  of  heroic  men,  and  of  what 
are  at  least  as  much  wanted — heroic  women.” 

K  Mr  Mill  did  not  love  poetry  with  a  purely  disin¬ 
terested  love,  but  with  an  eye  to  its  moral  causes  and 
effects,  neither  did  he  study  character  from  mere  delight 
in  observing  the  varieties  of  mankind.  Armand  Carrel, 


cations,  and  the  influence  such  a  study  must  have  had 
on  himself,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  : — 

Although  the  scientific  arrangemente  of  organic  nature  afford  as 
yet  the  only  complete  example  of  the  true  principles  of  rational 
classification,  whether  as  to  the  formation  of  groups  or  of  series, 
those  principles  are  applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  mankind  are 
called  upon  to  bring  the  various  parts  of  any  extensive  subject  into 
mental  co-ordination.  They  arc  as  much  to  the  point  when  objects 
are  to  bo  classed  for  purposes  of  art  or  business,  as  for  those  of 
science.  The  proper  arrangement,  for  example,  of  a  code  of  laws, 
depends  on  the  same  scientific  conditions  as  the  classifications  in 
natural  history ;  nor  could  there  be  a  better  preparatory  discipline 
for  that  important  function  than  the  study  of  the  principles  of  a 
natural  arrangement,  not  only  in  the  abstract,  but  in  their  actual 
application  to  the  class  of  phenomena  for  which  they  were  first 
elaborated,  and  which  are  still  the  best  school  for  learning  their 
use.  Of  this  the  great  autliority  on  codification,  Bentham,  was 
perfectly  aware ;  and  his  early  “  Fragment  on  Government,”  the 
.'idmirable  introduction  to  a  series  of  writings  unequalled  in  their 
department,  contains  clear  and  just  views  (as  far  us  they  go)  on  the 
meaning  of  a  natural  arrangement,  such  as  could  scarcely  have 
occurred  to  any  one  who  lived  anterior  to  the  age  of  Linnseus  and 
Bernard  de  Jussieu.  (“  System  of  Logic,”  ed.  6,  ii.,  p.  288.) 

Henry  Trimen. 


V.  Hrs  Place  AS  a  Critic. 

Mr  Mill’s  achievements  as  an  economist,  logician, 
psychologist,  and  politician,  are  known  more  or  less 
vaguely  to  all  educated  men,  but  his  capacity  and  his 
actual  work  as  a  critic  are  comparatively  little  regarded. 
In  the  three  volumes  of  his  collected  miscellaneous 
writings  very  few  of  the  papers  are  general  reviews 
either  of  books  or  of  men,  and  even  these  volumes  derive 
their  character  from  the  essays  they  contain  on  the 
severer  subjects  with  which  Mr  Mill’s  name  has  been 
more  peculiarly  associated.  Nobody  buys  his  “  Disserta¬ 
tions  and  Discussions  ”  for  the  sake  of  his  theory  of  poetry, 
or  his  essays  on  Armand  Carrel  and  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
noble  though  these  are  in  many  ways.  His  essay  on 
Colei  idge  is  very  celebrated,  but  it  deals  not  with  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  place  as  a  poet  but  with  his  place  as  a  thinker, 
with  Coleridge  as  the  antagonistic  power  to  Bentham  in 
forming  the  opinions  of  the  generation  now  passing 
away.  Still,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  interesting  to 
make  some  endeavour  to  estimate  the  value  of  what  Mr 
Mill  has  done  in  the  way  of  criticism.  It  is  at  least 
worth  while  to  examine  whether  one  who  has  shown 
himself  capable  of  grappling  eflTectively  with  the  driest 
and  most  abstruse  problems  t^t  vex  the  human  intellect, 
was  versatile  enough  to  study  poetiy  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  heart,  and  to  be  alive  to  the  distinctive  powers  of 
individual  poets. 

It  was  in  his  earlier  life  when  his  ontbusiasm  for 
knowledge  w  as  fresh,  and  his  active  mind,  “  all  as  hungry 
as  the  sea,”  w'as  reaching  out  eagerly  and  strenuously  to 
all  sorts  of  food  for  thought,  literary,  philosophical,  and 
political,  that  Mr  Mill  set  himself  among  other  things  to 
study  and  theorise  upon  Poetry  and  the  Arts  generally. 
Ho  could  hardly  have  failed  to  know  the  most  recent 
efflorescence  of  English  poetry,  living  as  ho  did  in  circles 
where  the  varied  merits  of  the  new  poets  were  largely 
and  kee^ily  discussed.  Ho  had  lived  also  for  some  time 
in  Franco,  and  was  widely  read  in  French  poetry.  He 
had  never  passed  through  the  ordinary  coursS  of  Greek 
and  Latin  at  school  and  college,  but  he  had  been  taught 
by  his  father  to  read  these  languages,  and  had  b^n 
accustomed  from  the  first  to  regard  their  literature  as 
literature,  and  to  read  their  poetry  as  poetry.  These 
were  probably  the  main  elements  of  his  knowledge  of 
poetry.  But  it  was  not  his  w'ay  to  dream  or  otherwise 
luxuriate  over  his  favourite  poets  for  pure  enjoyment. 
Mr  Mill  w'as  not  a  cultivator  of  Art  for  Art’s  .sake.  His 
w  as  too  fervid  and  militant  a  soul  to  lose  itself  in  serene 
love  and  culture  of  the  calmly  beautiful.  He  read 
poetry  for  the  most  part  with  earne.st  critical  eye, 
striving  to  account  for  it,  to  connect  it  with  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  age ;  or  ho  read  to  find  sympathy  with 
his  owm  aspirations  after  heroic  energy.  He  read  De 
Vigny  and  other  French  poets  of  his  generation  with  an 
eye  to  their  relations  to  the  convulsed  and  struggling 
state  of  France,  and  because  they  were  compelled  by 
their  surroundings  to  take  life  au  serieux^  and  to  pursue 


crimination.  Soon  after  Mr  Tennyson  published  ms 
second  issue  of  poems,  Mr  Mill  reviewed  them  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  July,  1835,  and  with  his  usual 
earnestness  and  generosity  applied  all  his  powers  to 
making  a  just  estimate  of  the  new  aspirant.  To  have 
reprinted  this  among  his  miscellaneous  writings  might 
have  seemed  rather  boastful,  as  claiming  credit  for  the  first 
full  recognition  of  a  great  poet ;  still  it  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  review,  and  one  would  hope  it  will  not  be  omitted 
if  there  is  to  be  any  further  collection  of  his  casual  pro¬ 
ductions.  I  shall  quote  two  passages  which  seem  obvious 
enough  now,  but  which  required  true  insight  as  well  as 
courageous  generosity  to  write  them  in  1835 — 

Of  all  the  capacities  of  a  poet,  that  which  seems  to  have  arisen 
earliest  in  Mr  Tennyson,  and  in  which  he  most  excels,  is  that  of 
scene-painting,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term  :  not  the  mere  power 
of  producing  that  rather  vapid  species  of  composition  usually 
termed  descriptive  poetry — for  there  is  not  in  these  volumes  one 
passage  of  pure  description  ;  but  the  power  of  creating  scenery  in 
keeping  with  some  state  of  human  feeling,  so  fitted  to  it  as  to  be 
the  embodied  symbol  of  it,  and  to  summon  up  the  state  of  feeling 
itself  with  a  force  not  to  be  surpassed  by  anything  but  reality. 


The  poems  which  wo  have  quoted  from  Mr  Tennyson  prove 
incontestably  that  he  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
natural  endowment  of  a  poet— the  poetic  temperament.  And  it 
appears  clearly,  not  only  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  volumes 
but  of  different  poems  in  the  same  volume,  that,  with  him,  the 
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other  element  of  poetic  excellence — intellectual  culture — is  ad¬ 
vancing  both  steadily  and  rapidly ;  that  he  is  not  destined  like  so 
many  others  to  be  remembered  for  what  he  might  have  done  rather 
than  for  what  he  did ;  that  he  will  not  remain  a  poet  of  mere 
temperament,  but  is  ripening  into  a  true  artist.  .  .  .  We  pre¬ 

dict  that  as  Mr  Tennyson  advances  in  general  spiritual  culture, 
these  higher  aims  will  become  more  and  more  predominant  in  his 
writings ;  that  he  will  strive  more  and  more  diligently,  and,  even 
without  striving,  will  be  more  and  more  impelled  by  the  natural 
tendencies  of  an  expanding  character,  towards  what  has  been 
described  as  the  highest  object  of  poetry,  “  to  incorporate  the  ever¬ 
lasting  reason  of  man  in  forms  visible  to  his  sense,  and  suitable  to 
it.” 

This  last  sentence  might  easily  be  construed  into  a  pre¬ 
diction  of  “In  Memoriam and  “The  Idylls  of  the 
King.” 

If  it  is  asked  why  Mr  Mill,  with  all  his  width  of 
knowledge  and  sympathy,  has  achieved  so  little  of  a 
reputation  as  a  miscellaneous  writer,  part  of  the  reason  no 
doubt  is,  that  he  sternly  repressed  his  desultory  tenden¬ 
cies  and  devoted  his  powers  to  special  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge,  attaining  in  them  a  distinction  that  obscured  his 
other  writings.  Another  reason  is,  that,  although  his 
style  is  extremely  clear,  he  was  for  popular  purposes 
dangerously  familiar  with  terms  belonging  more  or  less 
to  the  schools.  He  employed  these  in  literary  generali¬ 
sations,  without  remembering  that  they  were  not  equally 
familiar  to  his  readers ;  and  thus  general  readers,  like 
Tom  Moore,  or  the  author  of  the  recent  notice  in  the 
Timea^  who  read  more  for  amusement  than  instruction, 
were  disposed  to  consider  Mr  Mill’s  style  “  vastly  un¬ 


in  the  rules  of  scientific  investigation ;  but  these  rules 
were  not  only  imperfect  in  themselves,  but  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  law  of  causation  was  but  imperfectly 
realised,  and  their  true  relation  to  syllogism  hardly 
dreamt  of. 

Mr  Mill  altered  all  this.  He  demonstrated  that  the 
general  type  of  reasoning  is  neither  from  generals 
to  particulars,  nor  from  particulars  to  generals,  but  from 
particulars  to  particulars.  “If  from  our’ experience  of 
John,  Thomas,  dpc.,  who  once,  were  living  but  are  now 
dead,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  all  human  beings 
are  mortal,  we  might  surely,  without  any  logical  incon¬ 
sequence,  have  concluded  at  once  from  those  instances, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal.  The  mortality 
of  John,  Thomas,  and  others  is,  after  all,  the  whole 
evidence  we  have  for  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Not  one  iota  is  add^  to  the  proof  by 
interpolating  a  general  proposition.”  We  not  only  may, 
according  to  Mr  Mill,"  reason  from  some  particular  in¬ 
stances  to  others,  but  we  frequently  do  so.-  As, 
however,  the  instances  which  are  sufficient  to  prove 
one  fresh  instance  must  be  sufficient  to  prove  a 
general  proposition,  -  it  is  most  convenient  to  at 
once  infer  that  general  proposition,  which  then  becomes 
a  formula  according  to  which  (but  not  from  which)  any 
number  of  partictdar  inferences  may  be  made.  The 
work  of  deduction  is  the  interpretation  of  these  formulas, 
and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  inferential  at  all. 
The  real  inference  was  accomplished  when  the  universal 
proposition  was  arrived  at. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  explanation  of  the  de¬ 
ductive  process  completely  turns  the  tables  on  the  trans¬ 
cendental  school.  All  reasoning  is  .shown  to  be  at 
bottom  inductive.  Inductions  and  their  interpretation 
make  up  the  whole  of  logic,  and  to  induction  accordingly 
Mr  Mill  devoted  his  chief  attention.  For  the  first 
time  induction  was  treated  as  the  opus  magnum  of  logic, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  science  traced  to 
their  inductive  origin.  It  was  this,  taken  with  his 
theory  of  the  syllogism,  which  worked  the  great  change. 
Both  his  System  of  Logicj  and  his  Eseamination  of  Sir 
WilUam  Hamilton* 8  Philosophy  ^  are  for  the  most  part  de¬ 
voted  to  fortifying  this  position,  and  demolishing  beliefs 
inconsistent  with  it.  As  a  systematic  psychologist  Mr 
Mill  has  not  done  so  much  as  either  Professor  Bain  or 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer.  The  perfection  of  his  method, 
its  application,  and  the  uprooting  of  prejudices  which 
stood  in  its  way — this  was  the  task  to  which  Mr 
Mill  applied  himself  with  an  ability  and  success  rarely 
matched  and  never  surpassed. 

The  biggest  lion  in  the  path  was  the  doctrine  of  so- 
called  “  necessary  truth.”  This  doctrine  was  especially 
obnoxious  to  him  as  it  set  up  a  purely  subjective  standard 
of  truth,  and  a  standard — as  he  was  easily  able  to  show 
— varying  according  to  the  psychological-  history  of  the 
individual.  Such  thinkers  as  Dr  "Wliewell  and  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer  had  to  be  met  in  intellectual  combat. 
Dr  Whewell  held,  not  that  the  inconceivability  of  the 
contradictory  of  a  proposition  is  a  proof  of  its  truth 
co-equal  with  experience,  but  that  its  value  transcends 
experience.  Experience  may  tell  us  what  w,  but  it  is  by 
the  impossibility  of  conceiving  it  otherwise  that  wo 


readable.” 

.  W.  Minto. 

VI.  His  Work  in  Philosophy. 

To  a  savage  contemplating  a  railway  train  in  motion, 
the  engine  would  present  itself  as  the  master  of  the  situ¬ 
ation — the  determining  cause  of  the  motion  and  direction 
of  the  train.  It  visibly  takes  the  lead,  it  looks  big  and 
important,  and  it  makes  a  great  noise.  Even  people  a 
long  way  up  iu  the  scale  of  civilization  are  in  &e  habit 
of  taking  these  attributes,  perhaps  not  as  the  essential 
ones  of  leadership,  but  at  all  events  as  those  by  which  a 
leader  may  be  recognized.  Still,  that  blustering  machine, 
which  puffs  and  snorts,  and  drags  a  vast  multitude  in  its 
wake,  is  moving  along  a  track  determined  by  a  man 
hidden  away  from  the  public  gaze.  A  line  of  rail  lies 
separated  from  an  adjacent  one,  the  pointsman  moves  a 
handle,  and  the  foaming  giant  that  would,  it  may  be, 
have  sped  on  to  his  destruction  and  that  of  the  passive 
crew  who  follow  in  his  rear  is  shunted  to  another 
line,  running  in  a  different  direction  and  to  a  more  de¬ 
sirable  goal. 

The  great  intellectual  pointsman  of  our  age — ^^the  man 
who  has  done  more  than  any  other  of  this  generation  to 
give  direction  to  the  thought  of  his  contemporaries — 
has  passed  away,  and  we  are  left  to  measure  the  loss 
to  humanity  by  the  result  of  his  labours.  Mr  Mill’s 
achievements  in  both  branches  of  philosophy  are  such 
as  to  give  him  the  foremost  place  in  either.  Whether 
we  regard  him  as  an  expounder  of  the  philosophy  of 
mind  or  the  philosophy  of  society,  he  is  fondle  princeps, 
Stffi  it  is  his  work  in  mental  science  which  wiU,  in  our 
opinion,  be  in  future  looked  upon  as  his  great  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  progress  of  thought.  His  work  on  politi¬ 
cal  economy  not  only  put  into  thorough  repair  the 
structure  raised  by  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  and  Ricardo, 
but  raised  it  at  least  one  story  higher.  His  inestimable 
System  of  Logic  was  a  revolution.  It  hardly  needs,  of 
course,  to  be  said  that  he  owed  much  to  his  predecessors ; 
that  he  borrowed  from  Whewell  much  of  his  classifica¬ 
tion,  from  Brown  the  chief  lines  of  his  theory  of  causa¬ 
tion,  from  Sir  John  Herschel  the  main  principles  of  the 
inductive  methods.  Those  who  think  this  a  disparage¬ 
ment  of  his  work ‘must  have  very  little  conception  of  the 
Hiass  of  original  thought  that  still  remains  to  Mr  Mill’s 
credit,  the  great  critical  power  that  could  gather  valu¬ 
able  truths  from  so  many  discordant  sources,  and  the 
wonderful  synthetic  ability  required  to  weld  these  and 
his  own  contributions  into  one  or^nic  whole. 

When  Mr  Mill  commenced  his  labours  the  only  logic 
recognised  was  the  syllogistic.  Reasoning  consisted 
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know  it  he.  Mr  Herliert  Spencer,  too,  holds  that 
propositions  wliose  negation  is  inconceivable  have  “a 
higher  warrant  than  any  other  whatever.”  It  is  through 
this  door  that  ontological  belief  was  supposed  to  enter. 
“  Things  in  thom.selves  ”  were  to  be  believed  in  because 
wo  could  not  help  it.  Modem  Noumenalists  agree  that 
we  can  know  nothing  more  of  “  things  in  themselves  ” 
than  their  existence,  but  this  they  continue  to  assert  with 
a  vehemence  only  equalled  by  its  want  of  meaning. 

In  his  ExamhiatUm  of  sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  PhUo- 
stq)hy  Mr  Mill  gives  battle  to  this  mode  of  thought. 
After  reviewing,  in  an  opening  chapter,  the  various  views 
which  have  been  held  respecting  the  relativity  of  human 
knowledge,  and  stating  his  own  doctrine,  he  proceeds 
to  judge  by  this  standard  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  relation  to  it.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  really  on  the  question  whether  w^e  have  or  have 
not  an  intuition  of  God  ;  though,  as  Mr  Mill  says  “  the 
name  of  God  is  veiled  under  two  extremely  abstract 
phrases,  ‘The  Infinite’  and  ‘The  Absolute.’  ”  So  pro¬ 
found  and  friendly  a  thinker  as  the  late  Mr  Grote  held 
this  raising  of  the  veil  inexpedient ;  but  he  proved,  by 
a  mistake  he  fell  into,  the  necessity  of  looking  at  the 
matter  in  the  concrete.  Ho  acknowledged  the  force  of 
Mr  Mill’s  argument  that  “  ITie  Infinite  ”  must  include 
“  a  farrago  of  contradictions ;  ”  but  so  also,  he  said, 
does  the  Finite.  Now  undoubtedly  finite  things,  taken 
distributivcly,  have  contradictory  attributes,  but  not  as 
a  class.  Still  less  is  there  any  one  individual  thing, 
“  The  Finite,”  in  which  these  contradictory  attributes 
inhere.  But  it  was  against  a  corresponding  being, 
“The  Infinite,”  that  Mr  Mill  was  arguing.  It  is  this 
that  ho  calls  a  “  fasciculus  of  contradictions,”  and  re¬ 
garded  as  the  rcdbtctio  ad  ahsardissimum  of  the  trans¬ 
cendental  philosophy. 

Mr  Mill’s  religious  tendencies  may  very  well  be  gather¬ 
ed  from  a  passage  in  his  review  of  Auguste  Comte — a 
philosopher  with  whom  he  agreedon  all  points  save  those 
which  are  specially  M.  Comte’s.  “  Candid  persons  of  all 
creeds  may  bo  willing  to  admit  that  if  a  person  has  an 
ideal  olyect,  his  attachment  and  sense  of  duty  towards 
which  are  able  to  control  and  discipline  all  his  other 
sentiments  and  propensities,  and  prescribe  to  him  a  rule 
of  life,  that  person  has  a  religion  :  and  though  everyone 
naturally  prefers  his  own  religion  to  any  other,  all  must 
admit  that  if  the  object  of  his  attachment,  and  of  this 
feeling  of  duty,  is  the  aggregate  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
this  lieligiou  of  the  Infidel  cannot  in  honesty  and  con¬ 
science  be  called  an  intrinsically  bad  one.  Many,  indeed, 
may  be  unable  to  believe  that  this  object  is  capable  of 
gathering  round  it  feelings  sufficiently  strong ;  but  this 
is  exactly  the  point  on  w^hich  a  doubt  can  hardly  remain 
in  an  intelligent  reader  of  M.  Comte :  and  we  join  wilh 
him  in  contemning  as  equally  irrational  and  mean,  the 
conception  of  human  nature  as  incapable  of  giving  its 
love  and  devoting  its  existence  to  any  object  which 
cannot  afford  in  exchange  an  eternity  of  personal  en¬ 
joyment.”  Never  has  the  libel  of  humanity  involved  in 
the  current  theology  been  more  forcibly  pointed  out, with 
its  constant  appeal  to  low  motives  of  personal  gain,  or 
still  lower  motives  of  personal  fear.  Never  has  the  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  which  must  take  the  place  of  the 
present  awe  of  the  unknown  been  more  clearly  indicated. 
It  is  this  noble  sentiment  which  shines  out  from  every 
page  of  !Mr  Mill’s  writings  and  all  his  relations  to  his 
lollow  creatures  —  the  very  birds  about  his  dwelling 
seemed  to  recognise  it.  It  is  this  noble  sentiment  which 
infuses  a  soul  of  life  into  his  teachings,  and  the  enunci¬ 
ation  and  acting  out  of  which  constitute  him  not  only 
the  great  philosopher  but  also  the  great  prophet  of  our 

J.  H.  Levy. 

VII.  His  Studies  in  Morals  and  Jurisprudence. 

The  two  chief  characteristics  of  Mr  Mill’s  mind  are 
conspicuous  in  the  field  of  Morals  and  Jurisprudence. 
He  united  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  an  intense  delight 
in  thinking  for  its  own  sake,  with  an  almost  passionate 
desire  to  make  his  intellectual  excursions  contribute  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  mankind,  especially  of  the 
poorer  and  suffering  part  of  mankind.  And  yet  he  never 


allowed  those  high  aims  to  clash  with  one  another ;  he 
did  not  degrade  his  intellect  to  the  sophistical  office  of 
finding  reasons  for  a  policy  arising  from  mere  emotion, 
nor  did  he  permit  it  to  run  waste  in  barren  speculations, 
which  might  have  excited  admiration,  but  never  could 
have  done  any  good.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
persons  have  been  unable  to  understand  hun  as  the 
prophet  of  Utilitarianism.  A  man  of  such  exquisite 
feeling,  of  such  pure  conscientiousness,  of  such  self- 
denying  life,  must  surely  be  an  advocate  of  what  is  called 
Absolute  Morality.  Utilitarianism  is  the  proper  creed 
of  hard  unemotional  natures, who  do  not  respond  to  the 
more  subtle  moral  influences.  Such  is  the  view  natural 
to  those  who  cannot  dissociate  the  word  utilitarianism 
from  the  narrow  meaning  of  utility,  as  contrasted  with 
the  pleasures  of  Art.  The  infirmity  of  human  language 
excuses  such  errors,  for  the  language  in  which  con¬ 
troversy  is  conducted  is  so  coloured  by  sentiment  that 
it  may  well  happen  that  two  shall  agree  on  the  thing 
and  fight  to  the  death  about  the  word.  We  need 
the  support  of  such  reflections  when  we  recall  the 
history  of  such  a  word  as  “pleasure.”  To  pursue 
pleasure,  say  the  anti-utilitarians,  is  a  swinish 
doctrine.  “  Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Mill,  “  if  men  were  swine, 
and  capable  only  of  the  pleasures  appropriate  to  that 
species  of  animals.”  Those  who  could  not  answer  this 
argument,  .and  at  the  same  time  cannot  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  the  association  of  pleasure  with  the  ignoble, 
took  refuge  in  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  and,  finding 
there  was  not  less  but  more  nobility  in.  Mr  Mill’s 
writing  than  their  own  theory,  accused  hini  of  abandon¬ 
ing  the  tradition  of  his  school.  Mahomet  would  not  go 
to  the  mountain,  and  they  pleased  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  the  mountain  had  gone  to  Mahomet.  Such 
a  chargd  is  really  tantamount  to  a  confession  that 
popular  antipathy  was  more  easily  excited  by  the  word 
than  by  the  real  doctrine.  Nevertheless  Mr  Mill  did 
an  incalculable  service  in  showing  not  less  by  his  whole 
life,  than  by  his  writings,  that  utilitarianism  takes 
account  of  all  that  is  good  in  man’s  nature,  and  includes 
the  highest'  emotions,  as  well  as  those  that  are  more 
coinmon-place.  He  took  away  a  certain  reproach  of 
narrowness,  which  was  never  in  the  doctrine,  and  which 
was  loudly,  though  perhaps  with  little  reason,  urged 
against  some  of  its  most  conspicuous  supporters.  An 
important  addition  to  the  theory  of  morals  is  also  con¬ 
tained  in  the  book  on  Utilitarian  His  analysis  of 
“justice  ”  is  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  inductive 
definition  to  be  found  in  any  book  on  ethics.  From 
any  point  of  view,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  ethical  philosophy. 

The  somewhat  technical  subject  of  jurisprudence  was 
not  too  much  for  Mr  Mill’s  immense  power  of  assimi¬ 
lation.  One  of  his  earliest  efforts  was  as  editor  of 
Bentham’s  Patimiale  of  Jicdicial  Evidence.  He  must 
therefore,  at  an  early  period  have  been  master  of  the  most 
original  and  enlightened  theory  of  judicial  evidence 
that  the  world  has  seen.  He  lived  to  see  nearly  all  the 
important  innovations  proposed  by  Bentham  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  one  of  the  last 
relics  of  bigotry,  the  exclusion  of  honest  atheists  (and 
only  of  such)  from  the  witness-box,  having  been  re¬ 
moved  two  or  three  years  ago.  Mr  Mill,  in  after  years, 
attended  Austin’s  famous  lectures  on  jurisprudence, 
taking  extensive  notes,  so  that  he  was  able  to  supply 
the  matter  wanting  to  complete  two  important  lectures, 
as  they  were  printed  in  the  first  edition  of  Austin  s 
works.  Among  the  Dissertations  and  Discussions  is  a 
criticism  of  Austin’s  work,  which  shows  that  he  was 
far  more  than  a  scholar — a  most  competent  judge  of 
his  master.  He  pointed  out  in  Austin’s  definition  of 
“  right  ”  a  real  defect.  One  of  the  points  that  Austin 
elaborated  most  was  a  classification  such  as  might  serve 
for  a  scientific  code  of  law.  Mr  Mill  fully  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  merits  of  the  scheme,  but  laid  his  finger 
unerringly  on  its  weakest  part.  His  remarks  .show 
that  if  he  had  followed  up  the  subject  with  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  any  good  system  of  law  he  would  nave 
rivalled  or  surpassed  his  achievements  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  knowledge.  W.  A.  Hunter. 
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Vin.  His  Work  in  Political  Economy. 

The  task  of  fairly  estimating  the  value  of  Mr  Mill’s 
achievements  in  political  economy — ^and  indeed  the 
same  remark  applies  to  what  he  has  done  in  every 
department  of  philosophy — is  rendered  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  by  a  circumstance  which  constitutes  their  principal 
merit.  The  character  of  his  intellectual,  no  less  than  of 
his  moral  nature,  led  him  to  strive  to  connect  his 
thoughts,  whatever  was  the  branch  of  knowledge  at 
which  he  laboured,  with  the  previously  existing  body  of 
speculation,  to  fit  them  into  the  same  framework,  and 
exhibit  them  as  parts  of  the  same  scheme;  so  that  it 
might  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  was  at  more  pains  to 
conceal  the  originality  and  independent  value  of  his 
contributions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  than  most 
writers  are  to  set  forth  those  qualities  in  their  com¬ 
positions.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  hasty  readers  of  his 
works,  while  recognizing  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  have  sometimes  denied  its  originality ;  and  in 
political  economy  in  particular  he  has  been  frequently 
represented  as  little  more  than  an  expositor  and  popu- 
lariser  of  Ricardo.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
show  of  truth  in  this  representation ;  about  as  much  as 
there  would  be  in  asserting  that  Laplace  and  Herschell 
were  the  expositors  and  popularisers  of  Newton,  or  that 
Faraday  performed  a  like  office  for  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 
In  truth,  this  is  an  incident  of  all  progressive  science. 
The  cultivators  in  each  age  may,  in  a  sense,  be  said  to 
be  the  interpreters  and  popularisers  of  those  who  have 
preceded  them;  and  it  is  in  Uiis  ^ense,  and  in  this 
sense  only,  that  this  part  can  be  attributed  .to  Mill. 
In  this  respect  he  is  to  be  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  great  majority  of  writers  on  political  economy, 
who,  on  the  strength,  perhaps,  of  a  verbal  correc¬ 
tion,  or  an  unimportant  qualification,  of  a  received  doc¬ 
trine,  if  not  on  the  score  of  a  pure  fedlacy,  would  ffiin 
persuade  us  that  they  have  achieved  a  revolution  in 
economic  doctrine,  and  that  the  entire  science  must  be 
rebuilt  from  its  foundation  in  conformity  with  their 
scheme.  This  sort  of  thing  has  done  infinite  mischief 
to  the  progress  of  economic  science ;  and  one  of  Mill’s 
great  merits  is  that  both  by  example  and  by  precept  he 
steadily  discountenanced  it.  His  anxiety  to  affiliate  his 
own  speculations  to  those  of  his  predecessors  is  a  marked 
feature  in  all  his  philosophical  w^orks,  and  illustrates  at 
once  the  modesty  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Mill,  as  an  economist,  was  largely 
indebted  to  Ricardo,  and  he  has  so  fully  and  frequently 
acknowledged  the  debt  that  there  is  some  danger  of 
rating  the  obligation  too  highly.  As  he  himself  used  to 
put  it,  Ricardo  supplied  the  back-bone  of  the  science  ; 
but  it  is  not  less  cei^in  that  the  limbs,  the  joints,  the 
muscular  developments — all  that  renders  political  eco¬ 
nomy  a  complete  and  organized  body  of  knowledge — 
have  been  the  work  of  Mill.  In  Ricardo’s  great  work 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange,  have  been  laid  down,  but  for  the  most  part  in 
mere  outline,  so  much  so  that  superficial  students  are  in 
general  w^holly  unable  to  connect  his  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples  with  the  facts,  as  we  find  them,  of  industrial 
life.  Hence,  we  have  innumerable  “  refutations  of  Ri¬ 
cardo  ” — almost  invariably  refutations  of  the  writers’  own 
misconceptions.  In  Mill’s  exposition  the  connection 
between  principles  and  facts  becomes  clear  and  intelli¬ 
gible.  The  conditions  and  modes  of  action  are  exhibited 
by  which  human  wants  and  desires — the  motive  powers 
of  industry — come  to  issue  in  the  actual  phenomena  of 
wealth ;  and  Political  Economy  becomes  a  system  of 
doctrines  susceptible  of  direct  application  to  human 
affairs.  As  an  example,  I  may  refer  to  Mill’s  develop¬ 
ment  of  Ricardo’s  doctrine  of  foreign  trade.  In  Ricardo’s 
pages  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  department  of 
exchange  are  indeed  laid  down  with  a  master’s  hand ; 
but  for  the  majority  of  readers  they  have  little  relation 
to  the  actual  commerce  of  the  world.  Turn  to  Mill,  and 
all  becomes  clear.  Principles  of  the  most  abstract  kind 
are  translated  into  concrete  language,  and  brought  to 
explain  familiar  facts,  and  this  result  is  achieved,  not 
simply  or  chiefly  by  virtue  of  mere  lucidity  of  exposition. 


but  through  the  discovery  and  exhibition  of  modifying 
conditions  and  links  in  the  chain  of  causes  overlooked  by 
Ricardo.  It  was  in  his  Essays  on  Unsettled  QiiesUmts 
in  Political  Economy  that  his  views  upon  this  subject 
were  first  given  to  the  world — a  work  of  which  M.  Cher- 
buliez  of  Geneva,  speaks  as  “  un  travail  le  plus  impor¬ 
tant  et  le  plus  original  dont  la  science  economique 
se  soit  enrichie  depuis  une  vingtaine  d’annees.” 

On  some  points,  however,  and  these  points  of  supreme 
importance,  the  contributions  of  Mill  to  economic  science 
are  very  much  more  than  developments— even  though  we 
understand  that  term  in  its  largest  sense — of  any  pre¬ 
vious  writer.  No  one  can  have  studied  political  economy 
in  the  works  of  its  earlier  cultivators  without  being  struck 
with  the  dreariness  of  the  outlook  which,  in  the  main,  it 
discloses  for  the  human  race.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Ricardo’s  deliberate  opinion  that  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  mankind  was  im¬ 
possible.  He  considered  it  as  the  normal  state  of  things 
that  wages  should  be  at  the  minimum  requisite  to  sup¬ 
port  the  labourer  in  physical  health  and  strength,  and 
to  enal^le  him  to  bring  up  a  family  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  the  labour  market.  A  temporary 
improvement,  indeed,  as  the  consequence  of  expanding 
I  commerce  and  growing  capital,  he  saw  that  there  might 
be  ;  but  he  held  that  the  force  of  the  principle  of  popu¬ 
lation  was  always  powerful  enough  so  to  augment  the 
supply  of  labour  as  to  bring  wages  ever  again  down  to 
the  minimum  point.  So  completely  had  this  belief  be¬ 
come  a  fixed  idea  in  Ricardo’s  min^  that  he  confidently 
drew  from  it  the  consequence  that  in  no  case  could  taxa¬ 
tion  fall  on  the  labourer,  since — living,  as  a  normal  state 
of  things,  on  the  lowest  possible  stipend  adequate  to 
maintain  him  and  his  family — he  would  inevitably,  he 
argued,  transfer  the  burden  to  his  employer,  and  a  tax, 
nominally  on  wages,  would,  in  the  result,  become  inva¬ 
riably  a  tax  upon  profits.  On  this  point  Mill’s  doctrine 
leads  to  conclusions  directly  opposed  to  Ricardo’s,  and 
to  those  of  most  preceding  economists.  And  it  will  illus- 
trtite  his  position,  as  a  thinker,  in  relation  to  them,  if 
we  note  how  this  result  was  obtained.  Mill  neither  de¬ 
nied  the  premises  nor  disputed  the  logic  of  Ricardo’s 
argument :  he  accepted  both  ;  and  in  particular  he  re¬ 
cognised  fully  the  force  of  the  principle  of  popula¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  took  accx)unt  of  a  further  premiss  which 
Ricardo  had  overlooked,  and  w’hich,  duly  weighed,  led  to 
a  reversal  of  Ricardo’s  conclusion.  The  minimum  of 
wages,  even  such  as  it  exists  in  the  case  of  the  worst 
paid  labourer,  is  not  the  very  least  sum  that  human  na¬ 
ture  can  subsist  upon  ;  it  is  something  more  tlian  this : 
in  the  case  of  all  above  the  worst  paid  class  it  is  decidedly 
more.  The  minimum  is,  in  truth,  not  a  physical,  but  a 
moral  minimum,  and,  as  such,  is  capable  of  being  altered 
with  the  changes  in  the  moral  character’  of  those  whom 
it  affects.  In  a  word,  each  class  has  a  certain  standaixl 
of  comfort  below  which  it  will  not  consent  to  live,  or,  at 
least,  to  multiply — a  standard,  howev’er,  not  fixed,  but' 
liable  to  modification  with  the  changing  circumstances 
of  society,  and  which  in  the  case  of  a  progressive 
community  is,  in  point  of  fact,  constantly  rising,  as 
moral  and  intellectual  influeiices  are  brought  more 
and  more  effectually  to  bear  on  the  masses  of  the  people. 
This  was  the  new  premiss  brought  by  Mill  to  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  wages  question,  and.  it  sufficed  to  change 
the  entire  aspect  of  human  life  I’egarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Political  Economy.  The  piractical  deductkms 
made  fi’om  it  were  set  foii:h  in  the  celebiuted  chapter 
on  “  The  Future  of  the  Industrial  Classes  ” — a  chapter 
which,  it  is  no  exaggeiution  to  say,  places  a  gulf  between 
Mill  and  all  who  preceded  him,  and  opens  an  entirely 
new  vista  to  economic  speculation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  science  with  which  Mill’s  name 
has  been  most  prominently  associated,  within  the  last 
few  years,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  economic  nature 
of  land,  and  the  consequences  to  which  this  should  lead 
in  practical  legislation  It  is  very  commonly  believed 
that  on  this  point  Mill  has  started  aside  from  the  beaten 
highway  of  economic  thought,  and  propounded  views 
wholly  at  variance  with  those  generally  entertained  by  or¬ 
thodox  economists.  No  economist  need  bo  told  that  this 
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of  the  economists  who  preceded  Mill  it  is  very  generally 
assumed  that  to  prove  that  a  certain  coarse  of  conduct 
tends  to  the  most  rapid  increase  of  wealth  suffices  to 
entail  upon  all  who  accept  the  argument  the  obligation 
of  adopting  the  course  which  leads  to  this  result.  Mill 
absolutely  repudiated  this  inference,  and  while  accepting 
the  theoretic  conclusion,  held  himself  perfectly  free  to  adopt 
in  practice  whatever  course  he  preferred.  It  was  not  for 
political  economy  or  for  any  science  to  say  what  are  the 
ends  most  worthy  of  being  pursued  by  human  beings :  the 
task  of  science  is  complete  when  it  shows  us  the  means 
by  which  the  ends  may  be  attained ;  but  it  is  for  each 
individual  man  to  decide  how  far  the  end  is  desirable  at 
the  cost  which  its  attainment  involves.  In  a  word,  the 
sciences  should  be  our  servants,  and  not  our  masters. 
This  was  a  lesson  which  Mill  was  the  first  to  enforce,  and 
by  enforcing  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  emancipated 
economists  from  the  thraldom  of  their  own  teaching.  It 
is  in  no  slight  degree,  through  the  constant  recognition 
of  its  truth,  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  divest  of  repul¬ 
siveness  even  the  most  abstract  speculations,  and  to 
impart  a  glow  of  human  interest  to  all  that  he  has 
touched. 

J.  E.  Caienes. 

IX.  His  Influence  at  the  Universities 

Some  time  ago,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  we  should  so  soon  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the 
great  thinker  and  of  the  kind  friend  who  has  just  passed 
away,  I  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  influence 
which  Mr  Mill  had  exercised  at  the  Universities.  I  will 
quote  my  words  as  they  stand,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
write  with  impartiality  about  one  whose  recent  death  we 
are  deploring ;  and  Mr  Mill  would,  I  am  sure,  have 
been  the  first  to  say  that  it  is  certainly  not  honouring 
the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead  to  lavish  upon  him  praise 
which  would  not  be  bestowed  upon  him  if  he  were 
living.  I  will,  therefore,  repeat  my  words  exactly  as 
they  were  written  two  years  since:  “  Any  one  who  has 
resided  during  the  last  twenty  years  at  either  of  our 
universities  must  have  noticed  that  Mr  Mill  is  the 
author  who  has  most  powerfully  influenced  nearly  all  the 
young  men  of  the  greatest  promise.”  In  thus  referring 
to  the  powerful  influence  exercised  by  Mr  Mill’s  works, 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  influence  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  his  books  form 
a  part  of  the  University  curriculum.  His  Logic  has  no 
doubt  become  a  standard  examination  book  at  Oxford. 
At  Cambridge  the  Mathematical  and  Classical  Triposes 
still  retain  their  fonner  prestige.  The  Moral  Science 
Tripos,  though  increasing  in  importance,  still  attracts 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  students,  and  there 
is  probably  no  other  examination  for  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  read  Mr  Mill’s  Logic  and  Political  Economy. 
This  fact  afibrds  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  influence  he  has  exerted  is  spontaneous,  and  is  there*- 
fore  likely  to  be  lasting  in  its  effects.  If  students  had  been 
driven  to  read  his  books  by  the  necessity  which  exami¬ 
nations  impose,  it  is  quite  possible  that  after  the  exami¬ 
nation  the  books  might  never  be  looked  at  again.  A 
resident,  however,  at  the  University  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  many  who  perfectly 
well  know  that  they  will  never  in  any  examination 
be  asked  to  answer  a  question  in  Logic  or  Political 
Economy,  are  among  the  most  diligent  students  of 
Mr  Mill’s  books.  When  I  was  an  undergraduate  I 
well  remember  that  most  of  ray  friends  who  were 
likely  to  take  hieh  mathematical  honours  were  already 


has  not  veiy  largely  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  topic.  He  has  indeed  done  so,  though  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  by  setting  aside  principles  esta¬ 
blished  by  his  predecessors,  hut,  as  his  manner  was, 
while  accepting  those  principles,  by  introducing  a  new 
premiss  into  the  argument.  The  new  premiss  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  case  was  the  influence  of  custom 
as  modifying  the  action  of  competition.  The  existence 
of  an  active  competition,  on  the  one  hand  between 
farmers  seeking  farms,  on  the  other  between  farming 
and  other  modes  of  industry  as  offering  inducements  to 
the  investment  of  capital,  is  a  constant  assumption  in 
the  reasoning  by  which  Ricardo  arrived  at  his  theory  of 
rent.  Granting  this  assumption,  it  followed  that  farmers, 
as  a  rule,  would  pay  neither  higher  nor  lower  rents 
than  would  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  average 
profits  on  their  capital  current  in  the  country.  Mill 
fully  acknowledged  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  and 
accepted  the  conclusion  as  true  wherever  the  conditions 
assumed  were  realized ;  but  he  proceeded  to  point  out 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  conditions  are  not  realized 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  world,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  that  the  rent  actually  paid  by  the  cultivators  to 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  by  no  means,  as  a  general  rule, 
corresponds  with  that  portion  of  the  produce  which 
Ricardo  considered  as  properly  “  rent.”  The  real  regu¬ 
lator  of  actual  rent  over  the  gi*eater  part  of  the  habitable 
globe  was,  he  showed,  not  oompetitiou,  but  custom ;  and 
he  further  pointed  out  that  there  are  countries  in  which 
the  actual  rent  paid  by  the  cultivators  is  governed 
neither  by  the  causes  set  forth  by  Ricardo,  nor  yet  by 
custom,  but  by  a  third  cause  different  from  either — 
the  absolute  will  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  controlled 
only  by  the  physical  exigencies  of  the  cultivator,  or 
by  the  fear  of  his  vengeance  if  disturbed  in  his 
holding.  The  recognition  of  this  state  of  things 
threw  an  entirely  new  light  over  the  whole  problem  of 
land  tenure,  and  plainly  furnished  grounds  for  legislative 
interference  in  the  contracts  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  Its  application  to  Ireland  was  obvious,  and 
Mill  himself,  as  the  world  knows,  did  not  hesitate  to 
urge  the  application  with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  he  invariably  threw  into  every  cause  that  he 
espoused. 

In  the  above  remarks  I  have  attempted  to  indicate 
briefly  some  few  of  the  salient  features  in  Mill’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  science  of  political  economy.  There  is 
still  one  more  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  from  even 
the  most  meagre  summary.  Mill  was  not  the  first  to 
treat  political  economy  as  a  science,  but  he  was  the 
first,  if  not  to  perceive,  at  least  to  enforce  the  lesson, 
that,  just  because  it  is  a  science,  its  conclusions  carried 
with  them  no  obligatory  force  with  reference  to  human 
conduct.  As  a  science  it  tells  us  that  certain  modes  of 
action  lead  to  certain  results  ;  but  it  remains  for  each  man 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  results  thus  brought  about, 
and  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  adopt  the 
means  necessary  for  their  attainment.  In  the  writings 
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partiality ;  lie  never  shrinks  from  the  expression  of  kind  of  influence  which  has  been  exercised  by  Mr  Mill, 
opinion  because  he  thinks  it  unpopular,  and  there  is  Speaking  generally  he  has  obtained  a  very  wide  accept- 
nothing  so  abhorrent  to  him  as  that  bigotry  which  pre-  ance  of  the  utilitarian  doctrines  ;  they  were  presented  by 
vents  a  man  from  appreciating  what  is  just  and  true  in  Benthamina  form  so  harsh  and  unattractive  as  to  produce 
the  views  of  those  i?^o  differ  from  him.  This  toleration,  an  almost  repelling  effect.  Mr  Mill,  on  the  contrary, 
which  is  so  predominant  a  feature  of  his  writings,  is  prob-  showed  that  the  utilitanan  philosophy  might  inspire  the 
ably  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  qualities  in  a  controversialist,  most  active  benevolence  and  the  most  generous  enthusiasm. 
Those  who  do  not  possess  it,  always  produce  an  im-  This  acceptance  of  utilitarianism  has  produced  a  very 
pression  that,  they  are  unfair ;  and  this  impression,  striking  effect  in  modifying  the  political  opinions  pre- 
once  produced,  exercises  a  repelling  influence  upon  valent  in  the  universities.  For  many  years  what  has 
the  young.  Another  cause  of  the  attractiveness  of  Mr  been  known  as  the  liberalism  of  young  Oxford  and 
Mill’s  writings  is  the  precision  with  which  his  views  Cambridge  is  in  many  respects  fundamentally  different 
are  expressed,  and  the  systematic  form  which  is  given  to  from  what  is  known  as  liberalism  outside  the  universi- 
his  opinions.  Confidence  is  reposed  in  him  as  a  gnide,  ties.  The  liberalism  of  the  universities,  as  well  as  that 
because  it  is  found  that  there  is  some  definite  goal  to  of  the  Manchester  school,  are  both  popularly  described  as 
which  he  is  leading  his  readers ;  he  does  not  conduct  “  advanced ;  ”  but  between  the  two  there  is  in  many 
them  they  know  not  whither,  as  a  traveller  who  has  lost  essentials  the  widest  possible  divergence.  What  is  known 
his  way  in  a  mist,  or  a  navigator  who  is  steering  his  as  philosophical  radicalism  will  long  bear  the  impression 
ship  without  a  compass.  The  influence  exercised  by  of  Mr  Mill’s  teaching. 

Mr  Mill  does  not  chiefly  depend  upon  the  originality  of  It  should  be  particularly  remembered  that  avowing 
his  writings.  He  did  not  make  any  great  discovery  himself  a  liberal  he  never  forgot  that  it  is  the  essence 
which  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  human  of  true  liberalism  to  be  tolerant  of  opinions  from  which 
thought ;  he  did  not  create  a  new  science,  or  become  the  one  differs,  and  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  branches 
founder  of  a  new  system  of  philosophy.  There  is,  per-  of  learning  to  which  one  has  not  devoted  special 
haps,  not  so  much  originality  in  his  Political  Economy^  attention.  It  is  somewhat  rare  to  find  that  those 
as  in  Ricardo’s ;  but  there  are  thousands  who  never  who  profess  themselves  undoubted  liberals  are  pre¬ 
thought  of  reading  Ricardo  who  were  so  much  attracted  pared  to  accept  a  consistent  application  of  their 
by  Mr  Mill’s  book  that  its  influence  might  be  traced  principles.  There  is  almost  sure  to  be  some  region  of 
throughout  the  rest  of  their  lives.  No  doubt  one  reason  enquiry  which  they  regard  as  so  dangerous  that  they 


of  his  attractiveness  as  a  writer,  in  addition  to  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
is  the  unusual  power  he  possessed  in  apply¬ 
ing  philosophical  principles  to  the  facts  of 
ordinary  life.  To  those  who  believe  that  the 
influence  Mr  Mill  has  exercised  at  the  Universities 


regret  that  any  one  should  enter  upon  it.  Sometimes  it 
is  said  that  freedom  of  thought  though  admirable  in 
politics  is  mischievous  in  theology ;  some,  advancing 
what  they  believe  to  be  one  step  further,  express  a 
general  approbation  of  freedom  of  thought  but  stigma¬ 
tise  free-thinkers.  Again  it  may  be  not  infrequently 


has  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial — to  those  who  observed  that  devotion  to  sume  particular  study  makes 
think  that  his  books  not  only  afford  the  most  admirable  men  illiberal  to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Meta¬ 
intellectual  training,  but  also  are  calculated  to  produce  a  physicians  and  physiologists  who  have  never  taken  the 
most  healthy  moral  influence — ^it  may  be  some  consola-  trouble  to  master  mathematical  principles  dogmatically 
tion,  now  that  we  are  deploring  his  death,  to  know  that  denounce  the  influence  of  mathematics.  Eminent  classics 
although  he  has  passed  away,  he  may  still  continue  to  and  mathematicians  have  too  frequently  sneered  at  each 
be  a  teacher  and  a  guide.  I  believe  he  never  visited  the  other’s  studies.  No  one  was  ever  more  free  from  this  kind 
English  Universities;  it  was  consequently  entirely  through  of  bigotry  than  Mr  Mill,  and  it  probably  constitutes  one 
his  books  that  he  was  known.  Not  one  of  those  who  were  of  the  main  causes  of  his  influence.  Some  years  ago  I 
his  greatest  admirers  at  Cambridge,  when  I  was  an  happened  to  be  conversing  at  Cambridge  with  three  men 
undergraduate,  ever  saw  him  till  many  years  after  they  who  were  respectively  of  great  eminence  in  mathematics, 
had  left  the  University.  I  remember  that  we  often  used  classics,  and  physiology.  We  were  discussing  the  in¬ 
to  say  that  there  was  nothing  we  should  esteem  so  great  augural  address  which  Mr  Mill  had  just  delivered  as  rector 
a  privilege  as  to  spend  an  hour  in  Mr  Mill’s  society,  of  the  St  Andrew’s  University.  The  mathematician  said 
There  is  probably  no  bond  of  attachment  stronger  than  that  he  had  never  seen  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
that  which  unites  a  pupil  to  one  who  has  attracted  the  study  of  mathematics  so  justly  and  so  forcibly  de- 
him  to  new  intellectual  pursuits,  and  has  awakened  scribed ;  the  same  remark  was  made  by  the  classic  about 
in  him  new  interests  in  life.  Some  four  or  five  classics,  and  by  the  physiologist  about  natural  science. 


years  after  taking  my  degree,  I  met  Mr  Mill  for 
the  first  time,  and  from  that  hour  an  intimate 
friendship  commenced  which  I  shall  always  regard 
as  a  peculiarly  high  privilege  to  have  enjoyed.  Inti- 


No  more  fitting  homage  can  probably  be  offered  to  the 
memory  of  one  to  whom  so  many  of  us  are  bound  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  than  if, 
profiting  by  his  example,  we  endeavour  to  remember  that 


macy  with  Mr  Mill  convinced  me  that  if  he  had  hap-  above  all  things  he  was  just  to  his  opponents,  that  he 
pened  to  live  at  either  of  the  universities,  his  personal  appreciated  opinions  from  which  he  differed,  and  that 
influence  would  have  been  no  less  striking  than  his  in-  one  of  his  highest  claims  to  our  admiration  was  his 
tellectual  influence.  Nothing,  perhaps,  was  so  remark-  general  sympathy  with  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
able  in  his  character  as  his  tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  Henry  Fawcett. 

others,  and  the  deference  with  which  he  listened  to  those  -o-  tt  t  t» 

in  every  respect  inferior  to  himself.  There  never  was  Influence  as  a  Practical  Politician. 

a  man  who  was  more  entirely  free  from  that  intellectual  Every  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  often-expressed 
conceit  which  breeds  disdain.  Nothing  is  so  discouraging  opinion  that  as  a  practical  politician  Mr  Mill’s  career 
and  heart-breaking  to  young  people  as  the  sneer  of  an  was  essentially  a  failure.  It  has  been  said  a  thousand 
intellectual  cynic.  A  sarcasm  about  an  act  of  youthful  times  that  the  principal  result  of  his  brief  representa- 
mental  enthusiasm  not  only  often  casts  a  fatal  chill  over  tion  of  Westminster  was  to  furnish  an  additional  proof, 
the  character,  but  is  resented  as  an  injury  never  to  be  if  one  were  wanted,  that  a  philosopher  is  totally  in- 
forgiven.  The  most  humble  youth  would  have  found  capable  of  exercising  any  useful  influence  in  the  di- 
in  Mr  Mill  the  warmest  and  most  kindly  sympathy.  rection  of  practical  politics.  It  is  proposed  briefly  to 

It  may  be  said.  If  Mr  Mill  has  not  become  the  examine  this  opinion ;  though  it  may,  indeed,  with  truth 
founder  of  a  new  philosophical  school  at  the  univer-  be  urged  that  the  present  time  is  not  calculated  to  make 
sities,  where  must  we  seek  the  result  of  his  influ-  the  examination  an  impartial  one.  The  enquiry  in- 
ence  ?  I  cannot  give  anything  like  a  complete  volves  an  almost  constant  reference,  either  expressed  or 
i*eply  to  this  question  now  ;  but  anyone  who  has  implied,  to  Mr  Mill’s  personal  character  and  influence, 
observed  the  marked  change  which  has  come  over  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  those  who  are  mourning 
the  mode  of  thought  in  the  Universities  in  the  last  him  as  a  friend  to  speak  of  these  dispassionately.  It 
few  years  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  to 
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unlike  ihe  p^ple  who  call  themselves  “  practical  poli¬ 
ticians.”  His  persistency  in  conducting  this  prosecution 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  his  defeat  ait  the  election 
of  1868. 

If  to  be  unpopular  because  he  promoted  the  practical 
success  of  the  opinions  his  life  had  been  spent  in  advo¬ 
cating  is  to  have  failed,}  then  Mr  Mill  failed.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  success  of  a  politician  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
degree  in  which  he  is  able  personally  to  influence  the 
course  of  politics  and  attach  to  himself  a  school  of  politi¬ 
cal  thought,  then  Mr  Mill,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the 
words,  has  succeeded.  If  Mr  Mill  had  died  ten  years 
ago,  is  it  probable  that  his  views  on  representative 
reform  would  have  received  so  much  practical  recogni¬ 
tion  as  they  have  obtained  during  the  last  five  years  ? 
If  he  had  never  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
the  women’s  suffrage  question  be  where  it  now  is? 
Before  he  introduced  the  subject  into  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1867,  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  politi¬ 
cal  existence  in  this  country.  The  whole  question  was 
held  in  such  contempt  by  “  practical  politicians,”  that 
the  House  would  probably  have  refused  to  listen  to  any 
member,  except  Mr  Mill,  who  advocated  the  removal  of 
the  political  disabilities  of  women.  Mr  Mill  was  the 
one  member  of  parliament  whose  high  intellectual  posi¬ 
tion  enabled  him  to  raise  the  question  without  being 
laughed  down  as  a  fool.  To  everyone’s  astonishment, 
seventy -four  members  followed  Mr  !Mill  into  the  lobby ; 
the  most  sanguine  estimate,  previous  to  the  division,  of 
the  number  of  his  supporters  had  been  thirty.  Since 
that  time  the  movement  in  favour  of  women’s  suffiage 
has  made  rapid  and  steady  progress.  Like  all  genuine 
political  movements  it  has  borne  fruit  in  many 
measures  which  are  intended  to  remove  the  grievances 
of  which  those  who  advocate  the  movement  complain ; 
among  these  collateral  results  of  the  agitation  for 
women’s  suffrage  may  be  enumerated  the  Married 
Women’s  Property  Act,  the  Custody  of  Infants  Bill,  and 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  municipal  and  educa¬ 
tional  franchises  and  to  seats  upon  school  boards. 
A  large  part  of  the  present  anxiety  to  improve  the 
education  of  girls  and  women  is  also  due  to 
the  conviction  that  the  political  disabilities  of 
women  will  not  be  maintained.  In  this  question 
of  the  general  improvement  of  the  position  of 
women,  Mr  Mill’s  influence  can  scarcely  be  over-esti¬ 
mated  ;  all  through  his  life  he  regarded  it  as  a  question 
of  first-rate  importance,  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
was  able  practically  to  promote  it,  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  make  his  career  as  a  politician  a  success.  A  strong 
proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  movement,  of  which  he  was 
the  principle  originator,  is  that  his  death  cannot  in¬ 
juriously  affect  its  activity  or  its  prospects  of  ultimate 
success.  What  he  has  done  for  women  is  final ;  he  gave 
to  their  seiwice  the  best  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  His  death  consecrates  the  gift ; 
it  can  never  lessen  its  value. 

What  is  true  of  Mr  Mill’s  influence  on  the  women’s 
suffrage  question,  is  true  also  of  the  other  political 
movements  in  which  he  took  an  active  interest.  He 
was  able  in  all  of  these  powerfully  to  influence  the 
political  history  of  his  day  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  desired  to  influence  it.  If  this  is  failure,  failure  is 
worth  much  more  than  success. 

Of  the  influence  of  Mr  Mill’s  personal  character  on 
those  who  were  his  political  associates,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  too  warmly.  Ho  one  could  be  with  him  or  work 
with  him  without  being  conscious  of  breathing  a  purer 
moral  atmosphere ;  he  made  mean  personal  ambitions 
and  rivalries  seem  despicable  aud  ridiculous,  not  so 
much  by  any  thing  that  he  said  directly  on  the 
subject,  as  by  contrast  with  his  own  noble,  strong  tmd 
generous  nature.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
that  anyone  could  be  so  insensible  to  the  high 
morality  of  Mr  Mill’s  character  as  to  suggest  to 
him  any  course  of  conduct  that  was  not  entirely 
upright  and  consistent.  A  year  or  two  a‘go,  however,  a 
story  was  told  of  a  gentleman  who  asked  Mr  Mill  to 
stand  for  an  Irish  constituency,  and  stated  that  the  only 
opinion  it  would  be  necessary  for  liim  to  change  was 


aik  the  indolgance  of  the  reader  if  this  unworthy 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  is  coloured  by 
personal  reverence  and  gratitude. 

When  it  is  said  that  Mr  Mill  failed  as  a  practical  poli¬ 
tician,  there  are  two  questions  to  be  asked  :  “  Who  says 
he  has  failed  ?  ”  And  “  What  is  it  said  that  he  failed 
in  ?”  Now  it  seems  that  tlie  persons  who  are  loudest 
in  the  assertion  of  his  failure  are  precisely  those  to 
whom  the  reforms  advocated  by  Mr  Mill  in  his  writings 
are  distasteful.  They  are  tho.se  who  pronounce  all 
schemes  of  electoral  reform  embodying  the  principle  of 
proportional  representation  to  be  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  fools  and  rogues ;  they  arc  those  who  sneer 
at  the  “  fanciful  rights  of  women;”  they  are  those  who 
think  our  present  land  tenure  eminently  calculated  to 
make  the  rich  contented  and  keep  the  poor  in  their 
proper  j)laco8 ;  they  are  those  who  believe  that  repub¬ 
licans  and  atheists  ought  to  be  treated  like  vermin,  and 
exterminated  accordingly ;  they  are  those  who  think 
that  all  must  be  well  with  England  if  her  imports 
and  exports  are  increasing,  and  that  we  are  justified 
in  repudiating  our  foreign  engagements,  if  to  main¬ 
tain  them  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  trade. 
The  assertion  of  failure  coming  from  such  persons 
does  not  mean  that  Mr  Mill  failed  to  promote  the 
practical  success  of  those  objects  the  advocacy  of  which 
forms  the  chief  feature  of  his  political  writings.  It  is 
rather  a  measure  of  his  success  in  promoting  these 
objects,  and  of  the  disgust  with  which  his  success  is 
regarded  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  his  political 
ideas.  It  was  known,  or  ought  to  have  been  known,  by 
every  one  who  supported  Mr  Mill’s  candidature  in  1865, 
that  he  was  a  powerful  advocate  of  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  that  he  attributed  the  very  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  political,  industrial,  and  social  emanci¬ 
pation  of  women ;  he  advocated  years  ago  in  his  Political 
Economy  the  scheme  of  land  tenure"reform,  with  which 
his  name  is  now  practically  associated;  his  essay  On 
lAhertijy  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  opinions  upon  the 
value  of  maintaining  freedom  of  thought  and  speech; 
his  article  entitled  “A  Few  Words  on  Non-inter¬ 
vention  ”  might  have  warned  the  partisans  of  the 
Manchester  school  that  he  liad  no  sympathy  with 
their  views  on  foreign  policy.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  Mr  Mill’s  supporters  in  1865 
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the  one  he  had  so  often  expressed  against  denomina-  plicity  of  nature  which  made  his  life  heroic.  Neither 


tional  education.  A  smile  at  the  man’s  stupidity,  and 
the  remark,  “  I  should  like  to  have  seen  Mill’s  face  when 
he  heard  this  suggestion,”  is  the  almost  invariable  com¬ 
ment  on  this  story.  It  is  a  very  suggestive  indication  of 
the  impression  Mr  Mill’s  moral  influence  made  on 
those  who  knew  him. 


insult,  failure,  nor  abandonment,  could  shake  his  sense 
of  duty,  or  touch  his  gentle  and  serene  fortitude.  For 
us  his  high  example,  his  noble  philosophic  calm,  continue 
to  live  and  to  teach.  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  And 
if  his  great  heart  and  brain  are  no  longer  amongst  ns 
as  visible  and  conscious  agencies,  his  spirit  lives  yet 


An  apology  is  due  to  the  readers  of  these  pages  that  in  all  that  he  has  given  to  the  generation  of  to-day,  the 
the  task  of  speaking  of  Mr  Mill  as  a  practical  poli-  work  of  his  spirit  is  not  ended,  nor  the  task  of  his  life 
tician  has  not  fallen  into  more  competent  hands.  No  accomplished,  but  we  feel  that  his  nature  is  entering  on 
one  can  be  more  deeply  sensible  of  my  inability  to  a  new  and  greater  life  amongst  ns — one  that  is  entirely 
deal  adequately  with  the  subject  than  I  am  myself,  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  moral. 


This  sketch  ought  to  have  been  written  by  one  who  is 
in  every  way  more  qualified,  to  speak  of  Mr  Mill’s 
political  career  than  I  am.  Unavoidable  circumstances, 
however,  prevented  his  undertaking  the  work,  and  as 
the  time  was  too  short  to  allow  of  any  being  spent  in 
a  search  that  might  have  proved  fruitless,  the  honour  of 
writing  these  lines  has  devolved  upon  me. 

Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett. 


Frederic  Harrison. 


His  Relation  to  Positivism.* 


Positivism,  and  I  shall  not  venture  to  intrude  on  one  of 
its  gravest  functions,  the  due  commemoration  of  the 
dead.  But  nothing  that  is  spoken  here  should  have  a 
merely  scientific  form,  nor  can  I  be  satisfied  until  I  have 
tried  to  give  expression  to  the  feeling  which  must  be 


XII.  His  Position  as  a  Philosopher. 

It  is  always  hazardous  to  forecast  the  estimation  in 
which  any  man  will  be  held  by  posterity.  In  one 
sense  truly  we  have  no  right  to  anticipate  the  judgment 
of  the  fixture,  sufficient  for  us  to  form  opinions  satis- 
fiictory  within  the  limits  of  our  own  generation.  Some¬ 
times,  by  evil  chance,  a  great  name  is  covered  with 
undeserved  reproach,  and  it  is  reserved  for  a  distant 
future  to  do  it  justice.  But,  such  a  work  as  Mr  Car¬ 
lyle  did  for  Cromwell  we  may  confidently  anticipate  will 
never  be  reouired  for  the  name  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  He 


The  present  course  of  lectures  on  a  special  subject  has  lyl©  did  for  Cromwell  we  may  confident^  anticipate  will 
made  no  pretension  to  present  the  religious  aspect  of  never  be  required  for  the  name  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  He 
Positivism,  and  I  shaU  not  venture  to  intrude  on  one  of  jg  already  enrolled  among  the  first  of  contemporary 
its  gravest  functions,  the  due  commemoration  of  the  thinkers,  and  from  that  list  bis  name  will  never  bo 


erased.  The  nature  of  Mr  Mill’s  work  is  such  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  predict  the  character  of  his  future  re¬ 
putation.  His  is  the  kind  of  philosophy  that  is 


foremost  in  the  minds  of  all  pr^ent.  It  is  impossible  to  destined  to  become  the  commonplace  of  the  future.  We 
forget  that  it  was  by  Mr  Mill  that  Comte  was  first  jj^ay  anticipate  that  many  of  his  most  remarkable  views 
made  known  in  this  country,  and  that  by  him  first  in  become  obsolete  in  the  best  sense,  they  will  become 
this  country  the  great  doctrines  of  positive  thought,  the  worked  up  into  practice,  and  embodied  in  institutions, 
supreme  reign  of  law  in  the  moral  and  social  world,  no  Indeed,  the  place  that  he  wiU  hold,  will  probably  be 
less  than  m  the  intellectual  world,  were  reduced  to  closely  resembling  that  of  the  great  father  of  En^ish 
system  and  life.  This  conception  as  a  whole  has  been  Philosophy,  John  Locke.  There  is,  indeed,  amid  dis- 
g^ually  forming  in  the  minds  of  all  modem  thinkers,  tinguishing  differences,  a  remarkable  similarity  between 
but  its  full  scope  and  force  were  presented  to  Englishmen  the  two  men,  and  the  character  of  their  influence  on  the 
for  the  first  time  by  Mr  Mill.  The  growth  of  my  own  world.  What  Locke  was  to  the  liberal  movements  of 
mmd,  and  of  that  of  all  those  with  whom  I  have  been  the  17th  century,  Mr  Mill  has  more  than  been  to  the 
associated,  has  been  simply  the  recognition  of  this  truth  in  liberal  movement  of  the  19th  century.  The  intellectual 
all  its  parings  and  force,  and  it  was  in  minds  saturated  powers  of  the  two  men  had  much  in  common,  and  they 
with  this  principle  by  the  teaching  of  Mr  Mill  that  the  ^were  exercised  upon  precisely  similar  subjects.  The 
^at  phases  of  English  thought  have  germmated  in  our  ^  Human  Understanding  covered  doubtless 

day.  In  this  pl^e  It  18  impossible  to  forget  that  in  intro-  afield  more  purely  psychological  t^n  the  Logic  but 

principles  of  Comte,  Mr  we  must  remember  that  the  Analysis  of  the  Mind  by 
Mill  so  clearly  and  ardently  professed  the  positive  philo-  ^fie  elder  Mill  had  recently  carried  the  inductive  study  of 
sop^  at  that  time  restricted  to  its  earlier  phase  alone,  mind  to  an  advanced  point.  If,  however,  we  regard  less 
In  this  place  it  is  impossible  too  te  forget  the  generous  topics  on  which  these  two  illustrious  men  winte, 
assistance  which  he  extended  to  Comte,  whereby  ho  was  than  the  special  service  rendered  by  each  of  them  to  in- 
enabled  te  continue  his  labours  in  philosophy,  impossible  tellectnal  progress,  we  may  not  unfittingly  compare  the 
also  te  forget  the  active  cornmunion  of  mind  between  work  cd*  Locke — jthe  descent  from  metaphysics  te  psy- 


them,  and  the  large  space  which  their  intercourse  occu-  chology— to  the  lioble  purpose  of  redeeming  logic  from 
pied  in  the  thoughts  and  labours  of  both.  Nor  can  I,  the  superstition  of  the  Aristotelians,  and  exalting  it  to 


and  many  present  here,  forget  the  mpy  occasions  on  something  higher  than  a  mere  verbal  exercise  for  school 
which  we  have  been  guided  by  his  council  and  supported  hoys.  The  attack  that  Locke  opened  with  such  tremen- 
by  his  help  m  many  a  practical  work  in  which  we  have  aons  effect  on  the  a  prion  sohorf'of  philosophy,  was  never 
depended  on  his  example  and  experience.  It  is  needless  more  ably  supported  than  by  the  Xoow  and  contro- 
to  repeat,  for  it  must  be  present  to  all  minds,  how  many  versial  writings  of  Mr  Mill. 

and  deep  are  the  differences  which  separate  him  from  The  remarkable  fact  in  regard  to  both  these  great 
e  later  doctrines  of  Comte,  and  how  completely  he  thinkers — these  conquerors  in  the  realms  of  abstract 


and  deep  are  the  differences  which  separate  him  from  The  remarkable  fact  in  regard  to  both  these  great 
e  mter  doctrines  of  Comte,  and  how  completely  he  thinkers — these  conquerors  in  the  realms  of  abstract 
repudiated  connwtion  with  the  religious  reconstruc-  gpeonlation— is  their  relation  to  poKtics.  Locke  was  the 

1  “  political  philosopher  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  Mr 

claim  Mr  IL  1  for  Positivism  m  no  other  senre  than  juu  j^as  been  the  political  philosopher  of  the  democracy 
that  in  which  he  claimed  it  for  himself  in  his  own  tjjg  nineteenth  century.  The  vast  space  that  lies 
latest  writings.  .  These  differences  we  shall  neither  between  their  ti-eatises  represents  a  difference,  not  in 
exagprete  nor  veil.  They  stand  all  written  most  the  men,  but  in  the  times.  Locke  found  opposed  to 
clearly  for  aU  men  to  weigh  and  to  use.  But  naturally  the  common  weal  an  odious  theoiy  of  arbitrary  and  abso- 
we  pall  point,  p  one  of  us  has  already  publicly  pomted,  i„te  power.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  what  were 
to  the  cardmM  features  of  agreement,  and  the  vast  im-  the  giants  necessary  to  be  slain  in  those  days.  The  titles 
pptance  of  the  features  for  wfoch  we  may  claim  the  of  his  first  chapters  on  “  Government  ”  significantly  attest 
whole  weight  ofhisauthopy.  Yp  I  would  not  pretend  the  mdimentaiy  condition  of  poKtical  philosophy  in 
pat  It  IS  only  on  this  s^e  of  hm  connexion  with  the  Locke’s  day.  Adam  was  generally  considered  to  have 
lonnder  and  principle  of  Positivism,  that  we  dwell  on  bad  a  divine  power  of  government,  which  was  trans- 
me  memory  of  Mr  Mill  with  admiration  and  sympapy.  ^jtted  to  a  favoured  few  of  his  descendants.  Accordingly 
we  reverence  that  nnfattermg  fearlessness  of  spirit,  Locke  disposes  of  Adam’s  title  to  sovereignty  to  whati 
inat  warmth  of  generous  emotion,  that  gnUeless  sun-  oriirin  it  mav  have  been  ascribed— to  “creation,’' 


™armi,n  oi  generous  emotion,  tnat  gnueiess  sun-  origin  it  may  have  been  ascribed— to  “creation," 

’  Part  of  a  on  “Pblitical  Inatitutiona,”  delivered  at  the  “  donation,”  “  the  subjection  of  Eve,”  or  “  fotherho^.” 

Positivist  School,  May  11.  There  i®  eomething  almost  ludiorona  in  diaeusMUg  fun- 
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“  taxes,  however  contrived,  and  out  of  whose  hands 
soever  immediately  taken,  do  in  a  country  where  the 
great  fund  is  in  land,  for  the  most  part  terminate  upon 
land.”  There  is  of  course  no  comparison  between  the 
two  men  on  this  head ;  nevertheless  it  is  interesting  to 
note  in  prototype  the  germs  of  the  great  work  of  Mr 
Mill.  It  shows  the  remarkable,  and  by  no  means  acci¬ 
dental,  similarity  between  the  men. 

Ths  parallel  is  already  too  much  drawn  out ;  otherwise 
it  would  be  worth  observing  on  the  characters  and  lives  of 
these  two  men.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show 
that  we  may  not  unreasonably  anticipate  for  Mr  Mill  a 
future  such  as  has  fallen  to  Locke.  His  wisdom  will  be 
the  common-place  of  other  times ;  his  theories  will  be 
realized  in  political  institutions ;  and  we  may  hope  and 
believe  the  working  class  will  rise  to  such  a  standard  of 
wealth,  and  culture,  and  political  power,  as  to  realize 
the  generous  aspirations  of  one  of  England’s  greatest 
sons. 

W.  A.  Hunter. 


damental  questions  of  government  with  reference  to  such 
Scriptural  topics ;  and  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
change  that  has  passed  over  England  siuce  the  Re¬ 
volution,  that  whereas  Locke’s  argument  looks  like  a 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  even  the  Bishops  now  do  not  in 
Parliament  quote  the  Bible  on  the  question  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister.  Nevertheless  Locke  clearly 
propounded  the  great  principle  which,  in  spite  of  many 
errors  and  much  selfishness,  has  been  the  fruitful  heri¬ 
tage  of  the  Whig  party.  “  Political  power,  then,  I  take 
to  be  a  right  of  making  laws  with  penalties  of  death,  and 
consequently  all  less  penalties,  for  the  regulating  and 
preserving  of  property  and  of  employing  the  force  of  the 
community  in  the  execution  of  such  laws,  and  in  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth  from  foreign  injury,  and 
all  this  only  for  ths  public  good.^*  Locke  also  enounced 
the  maxim  that  the  state  of  nature  is  one  of  equality. 
Mr  Mill’s  special  views  on  the  land  question  are  not 
without  parallel  in  Locke,  for  that  acute  thinker  dis¬ 
tinctly  laid  down  that  “  labour  ”  was  the  true  ground  even 
of  property  in  land.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Locke’s  political  philosophy  is  much  cruder  than  Mr 
Mill’s.  His  Essay  on  Oovemment  is  as  the  rough 
work  of  a  boy  oi  genius,  the  Eepresentative  Govern^ 
ment  a  finished  work  of  art  of  the  experienced  master. 
And  this  difference  corresponds  with  the  rate  of  poli¬ 
tical  progress.  The  English  constitution,  as  we  now 
understand  it,  was  unknown  at  the  Revolution ;  it  had 
to  be  slowly  created ;  now  the  great  task  of  the  future 
is  to  raise  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  higher  standard 
of  political  intelligence  and  material  comfort.  To  that 
great  end  no  man  has  contributed  so  much  as  Mr  Mill. 

Perhaps  the  one  writing  for  which  above  all  others 
Mr  Mill’s  disciples  will  love  his  memory,  is  his  essay 
“On  Liberty.”  In  this  undertaking  Mr  Mill  followed  the 
noble  prec^ent  of  Locke,  with  greater  largeness  of 
view,  and  perfection  of  work.  Locke’s  four  letters 
“  Concerning  Toleration”  constitute  a  splendid  manifesto 
of  the  Liberals  of  the  17th  century.  The  principle  that 
the  ends  of  political  society  are  life,  health,  liberty,  and 
immunity  from  harm,  and  not  the  salvation  of  souls, 
has  taken  nearly  two  centuries  to  root  itself  in  English 
law,  but  has  long  been  recognised  by  all  but  the  shal¬ 
lowest  bigots.  And  yet  Locke  spoke  of  “  atheism  being 
a  crime,  which  for  its  madness  as  well  as  guilt,  ought  to' 
shut  a  man  oat  of  all  sober  and  oivil  society.”  Here 
again,  what  a  stride  does  the  I/iberty  make?  It  is, 
once  more,  the  difference  of  the  times,  rather  than  of 
the  men.  The  same  noble  and  prescient  insight  into 
the  springs  of  national  greatness  and  social  progress 
characterises  the  work  of  both  men,  but  in  what  dif¬ 
ferent  measures  ?  Again,  we  must  say,  the  disciple  is 
greater  than  the  master.  Closely  bearing  on  this  topic, 
is  the  relation  of  the  two  men  to  Christianity.  Locke 
not  only  wrote  to  show  the  “  Reasonableness  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  but  paraphrased  several  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Mr  Mill  has  never  written  one  sentence 
to  give  the  least  encouragement  to  Christianity.  But, 
although,  a  contrast  appears  to  exist,  there  is  really 
none.  Locke  was  what  may  be  called  a  Bible  Christian. 
He  rejected  all  theological  systems,  and  constructed  his 
religious  belief  in  the  truly  Protestant  way,  with  the 
Bible  and  his  inner  consciousness.  His  creed  was  the 
Bible  as  conformed  to  Reason ;  but  he  never  doubted 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict,  ought  to  give  way.  To 
him  the  destructive  criticism  of  biblical  scholars,  and 
the  discoveries  of  geology  had  given  no  disquietude : 


MR  MILL  AND  NAPOLEON  m. 

Sir, — I  trust  I  shall  not  have  been  alone  in  drawing  a  con¬ 
trast  between  the  effusion  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  press  of 
England  that  was  manifested  at  the  death  of  Napoleon  III. 
and  the  obscurity  of  John  Stuart  Mill’s  end.  The  one  peace¬ 
fully  died  in  comfortable  exile,  after  a  career  some  of  the 
most  indulgent  among  the  righteous  chose  to  call  one  of 
well-intended  errings,  but  which  others — I  among  others — 
call  one  of  cold-blooded  crime.  His  death-bed  was  surrounded 
with  thousands  of  English  admirers  of  notoriety  and  bombast ; 
during  a  week  the  praises  of  that  guilty  man  were  chanted  by 
nearly  all  journals  of  this  land— even  by  those  that  pride  in 
supporting  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  for  a  week  the  press  was 
filled  with  aontemptible  accounts  of  the  trifling  events  which 
took  place  around  his  corpse.  And  finally  thirty  thousand 
free  English  citizens  went  of  their  own  choice  to  pay  a  last 
mark  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  a  lucky  despot  The  con¬ 
trast  was  doubtless  instructive.  So  is  the  present  one.  John 
Stuart  Mill  dies  after  a  life  that  all  honest  minds  think  one  of 
devotion  to  human  happiness.  The  neat  and  generous  man 
who  went  to  France  to  see  flowers  bloom,  and  expired  in  the 
season  when  everything  lives,  is  commended  to  his  brethren 
by  the  leading  papers  of  this  country  in  a  few  miserable  lines, 


TO  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Oh  noble,  and  beloved  and  lost !  how  dim  ' 

One  moment  makes  the  world,  glowed  through  e’en  now 
With  fire  from  thy  great  heart.  Yet  must  we  vow. 

In  this  dark  temple  of  our  grief,  a  hymn 
Of  worship  in  high  strivings,  to  o’erbrim 

Our  lives  from  thy  deep  fount  of  wisdom,  thou 
Priest  of  a  wond’rous  war,  with  tranquil  brow. 

Single  against  the  world’s  leagued  Anakim. 

Strong  champion  of  the  weak  !  what  arms  were  thine — 
Reason  sublime,  red-hot  with  passion  pure.  * 

If,  taught  by  thee,  we  pierce,  aspire,  endure, 

So  art  thou  fighting  still ;  yet  can  we  bear 
To  see  the  triumph  of  some  cause  divine 

Thou  wilt  have  won  for  us — who  art  not  there  ? 

May  13.  A.  Shore. 


w— W  AAV/  VAA0\^UAY;7  VLAVAU  | 

and  he  died  with  the  happy  conviction  that  without 
abandoning  his  religious  teaching  he  could  remain  faith¬ 
ful  to  Reason.  Mr  Mill  inherited  a  vast  controversy  ;  and 
he  had  to  make  a  choice :  like  Locke  he  remained  faith¬ 
ful  only  to  Reason. 

Perhaps,  it  might  be  urged,  this  comparison  leaves 
out  of  account  the  very  greatest  work  of  Mr  Mill — bis 
Political  Economy.  Locke  lived  too  soon  to  be  an 
Adam  Smith ;  but,  curiously  enough,  the  parallel  is  not 
broken  even  at  this  point.  In  1691  and  again  in  1695 
he  wrote,  “  Some  considerations  of  the  consequences  of 
the  lowering  of  interest,  and  raising  the  value  of  money,” 
in  which  he  propounded  aiUong  other  views,  that. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Let  no  tears  flow,  and,  if  our  voice  be  hushed. 
Yet  shall  the  eye  proclaim,  with  flashing  lig 


How  proud  we  are,  our  loved  one,  pure  and  bri 
Perfumes  the  whole  land,  like  violets  crushed. 

He  is  known  now ;  the  noble,  weat,  and  ffood ; 
Brave  worker  for  the  times  that  are  to  be ; 
Lofty  as  heaven ;  and  as  the  fresh’ning  sea. 
Deep  reaching,  unto  life’s  infinitude. 

On  man,  with  woman’s  heart  and  godlike  will. 


vfu  uifui,  wibii  wuiuau  B  ueurii  uiiu  guuiiAo  wiu,  ^ 

Ages,  in  lines  of  light,  will  bear  thee  onward  still. 


*  This  line  was  suggested  by  Gibbon’s  description  of  Charles 
Fox’s  eloquence. 
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xn.— THE  S.4VT0UR  OF  SOCIETr. 

I. 

O  son  of  man,  but  of  what  man  who  knows  ? 

That  hroughtest  healing  on  thy  leathern  wings 
To  priests,  and  under  them  didst  gather  kings. 

And  madeat  friends  to  thee  of  all  man’s  foes  j 
Before  thine  incarnation,  the  tale  goes, 

Thy  virgin  mother,  pure  of  sensual  stings, 

Communed  by  night  with  angels  of  chaste  things, 
And,  full  of  grace,  mitimely  felt  the  throes 
Of  motherhood  upon  her,  and  believed 
The  obscure  annunciation  made  when  late 
A  raven-feathered  raven-throated  dove 
Croaked  salutation  to  the  mother  of  love 
Whose  misconception  was  immaculate. 

And  when  her  time  was  come  she  misconceived. 

II.  .  .  ; 

Thine  incarnation  was  upon  this  wise, 

Saviour ;  and  out  of  east  and  west  were  led 
To  thy  foul  cradle  by  thy  planet  red 
Shepherds  of  souls  that  feed  their  sheep  with  lies 
Till  the  utter  soul  die  as  the  body  dies, 

And  the  wise  men  that  ask  but  to  be  fed 
Though  the  hot  shambles  be  their  board  and  bed 
And  sleep  on  any  dunghill  shut  their  eyes. 

So  they  lie  warm  and  fatten  in  the  mire  : 

And  the  high  priest  enthroned  yet  in  thy  name. 
Judos,  baptised  thee  with  men’s  blood  for  hire ; 

And  now  thou  hangest  nailed  to  thine  own  shame 
In  sight  of  all  time,  but  while  heaven  has  flame 
Shalt  find  no  resurrection  from  hell-fire. 

December,  1869.  A.  C.  Swinburne. 


LITEEARY. 

THE  LAHD  QUESTION. 

The  Land  Question,  with  'particular  reftrence  to  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  By  John  Macdonell.  Macmillan. 

The  daily- increasing  literature  on  the  “  Land  Ques¬ 
tion  ”  is  an  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  of  the 
public  in  the  subject,  and  a  happy  augury  of  the  future 
character  of  legislation.  Some  works  go  farther  than 
others,  some  are  satisfied  writh  a  measure  of  reform  that 
seems  to  others  inadequate,  but  all  agree  that  the  tenure 
of  land  is  in  sad  want  of  improvement.  To  a  certain 
extent,  the  landlords  themselves  are  anxious  for  reform. 
Most  of  them  have  on  some  occasion  in  life  to  buy  or 
sell  land,  but  few  retain  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
process.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  reforms 
confined  to  the  single  object  of  fiacilitating  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  land  from  one  person  to  another,  will  be  easily 
achieved,  unless  an  obstinate  adherence  to  old  prejudices 
should  blind  the  landlords  to  their  own  clear  and  urgent 
interest.  What  has  been  called,  perhaps  without  much 
felicity,  “free  trade  in  land,”  is  likely,  so  far  as  mere 
conveyance  is  concerned,  to  be  speedily  accomplished. 
Bnt  that  is  the  mere  fringe  of  the  question,  and  except 
to  those  interested  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  land,  of  no 
particular  importance.  All  that  the  reform  will  accom¬ 
plish,  will  be  to  leave  in  the  pockets  of  landowners  a 
sum,  not  indeed  inconsiderable,  which  heretofore  has 
found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  attorneys ;  a  result 
not  objectionable  in  itself,  but  one  which  it  seems  hardly 
any  object  of  the  general  body  of  the  public  either  to 
forward  or  to  obstruct.  Mr  Macdonell  in  the  important 
work  cited  above,  has  given  to  the  subject  of  free  trade 
in  land  a  small  share  of  attention  not  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  its  intrinsic  interest.  He  has  discussed  the 
sul^'ect  in  a  manner  that  will  generally  commend  itself, 
and  speedily  leaves  it  to  discuss  the  far  more  important 
pnnciples  that  have  raised  the  land  question  to  promi¬ 
nence  in  political  programmes. 

Although  Mr  Macdonell’s  book  appears  rather  as  a 


collection  of  essays,  yet  substantially  th^  fall  into  a 
continuous  discussion,  first  examining  “  The  Principles 
of  the  Question,”  and  then  applrag  them  to  “  Urban 
Land,”  “  Agric^fcural  Land,”  “  A^perty  in  Mines,”  and 
“  Commons  and  Waste  Lands.”  His  discussion  of  “  The 
Principles  of  the  Question  ”  is  firesh  and  vigorous. 
Remembering  Mr  Mill’s  famous  proposition — to  inter¬ 
cept  by  taxation  the  unearned  increment  of  land — we 
may  say  that  Mr  Macdonell  examines  thoroughly  the 
relation  of  the  unearned  increment  to  taxation,  and 
points  out  that  land  is  a  proper  object  of  special 
taxation.  He  begins  by  showing  how  the  value  of  a 
monopoly  is  a  remarkably  fit  object  for  taxation,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  not  a  tax  on  labour.  Monopolies  he 
divides  into  three  classes — land  and  the  original  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  soil ;  railways,  canals,  Ac. ;  and,  a  third 
class  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  the  right  of  issuing 
bank-notes.  It  is,  however,  with  land,  a  natural  mono¬ 
poly,  not  created  by  the  State,  that  we  are  here  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  economists  have  indeed  questioned  the 
existence  of  any  unearned  increments  in  land,  and  have 
affirmed  that  the  whole  value  of  land  arises  from  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it.  This  view  is  so  very  much 
like  nonsense,  that  Mr  Macdonell  has  no  difficulty  in 
refuting  it  by  instances  ready  to  his  hand.  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  unopened  coal  beds  have  a  very  considerable 
value,  and  that  persons  will  give  large  sums  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  of  working  them ;  but  no  one  can  pretend 
that  the  coal  b^  represents  any  labour  or  capital,  except 
the  energy  of  the  sun.  In  the  same  way  rocks  in  situ  are 
valuable ;  otherwise  they  would  pay  no  rent,  and  would 
not  be  worked  except  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  Again, 
land  in  cities,  where  it  has  not  been  piled,  owes  its  value 
wholly  to  circumstances  other  than  the  labour  or 
capital  of  the  proprietor.  No  doubt,  in  regard  to  culti¬ 
vated  land,  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  original  and  indestructible  properties  of 
the  soil,  because  they  are  mixed  with  the  fruits  of  labour 
and  associated  with  fences,  gates,  houses,  Ac.,  Ac.,  all 
of  which  are  as  much  stock-in-trade  as  the  machinery 
of  a  cotton  mill.  But  lands  of  equal  fertility,  in  differ¬ 
ent  situations  with  regard  to  markets,  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  in  rent,  and  that  difference  is  not  due  to  the 
labour  of  anybody.  Moreover,  if  there  were  no  unearned 
value  in  land,  it  would  follow  that  land  not  yet  brought 
under  the  plough,  but  easily  capable  of  cultivation,  is 
worth  nothing,  and  could  never  yield  any  rent,^  which 
is,  everybody  knows,  contrary  to  fact.  There  exists, 
then,  in  agricultural  land,  an  element  of  value  due 
neither  to  l^our  nor  to  capital,  but  to  nature  ;  and  it  is 
that  element  which  Mr  Mill  has  so  anxiously  endea¬ 
voured  to  show  ought  to  be  appropriated  for  taxation. 
Mr  Macdonell  developes  the  same  theme  from  a  some¬ 
what  different  point  of  view.  He  beg^s  by  remarking 
that  much  energy  has  been  spent  on  the  question  of 
direct  against  indirect  taxation,  while  all  the  while,  econo¬ 
mists  have  overlooked  a  noble  source  of  taxation,  which 
hurts  nobody,  which  takes  nothing  out  of  anybody’s 
pocket,  and  ^at  is  the  bounteous  liberality  of  nature — 
the  unearned  increment.  In'the  time  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  neariy  the  whole  of  her  revenue  was  derived  from 
land,  the  customs  being  established  as  a  charge  on 
merchants  to  defray  the  costs  of  protection  by  the  Navy. 
But  the  unfortunate  theory  of  constitutional  lawyers, 
which  attributed  to  the  king,  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  the  power  of  alienating  the  public  domains, 
became  the  instrument  whereby  taxation  was  robbed 
of  its  legitimate  prey.  If  the  kmg  could  not  tax  with¬ 
out  Parliament,  he  could  at  all  events  part  with  the 
public  lands,  and,  as  the  charges  of  the  State  must  be 
borne  somehow,  it  came  to  this,  that  what  the  sturdy 
constitutionalists  kept  in  at  the  door,  the  king  threw 
out  at  the  window.  When  the  landed  interest  got  the 
upper  hand  at  the  Restoration,  the  spoliation  of  the 
public  was  proceeded  with  in  the  most  unblushing 
manner.  The  landowners  discharged  their  feudal  bur¬ 
dens,  and  put  a  tax  on  beer.  The  land  was  relieved, 
and  commodities  were  burdened.  The  landlords  waxed 
rich,  and  the  people  grew  poor.  Mr  Macdonell’s  book 
contains  some  striking  examples  of  the  unparalleled  mean- 
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ness  and  greed  of  the  English  aristocracy,  and  of  their  SAINTE-BEtJVB  AND  PRINCESS  MATHILDE. 

habit  of  throwing  burdens  on  other  persons’ shoulders.  LatraitaPrinceut.  Par  C.  A.  Sainte-Beure.  Paris :  Michel  Lj^ 
His  book  comes  out  opportunely,  and  his  chapter  on  .  _ •  r  •  j  ^ 

land  as  a  source  of  taxation  cannot  &il  to  diffuse  sound  tlip*ripIiVlito  nP*?"*  *^’iv*Y* 

views  on  a  question  that  is  already  in  the  front  of  political  Chamfort.  “to  c^bine  of  love  wi  h  tte 

contests,  the  landlords  have  yery  foolishly  stirred  a 

controverey  alK.ut  locjJ  Wton  ;  teWeen  Z  late  M.  slSte- We  and  the 

:^:;ie  to  Ae7n?;rx”:f  ^  So^parte,  sho^d  one  would  have  thought,  C 

wS  it  is  not  easily  possible  to  have  too  much,  for  we  «“P>y 

have  a  long  leeway  to  make  up  before  we  exhaust  the  Jf*tor.  The  genial  and  into  gent  ^ncess  must  have 
unl^racd  Lmment  even  of  ag?icultuial  land.  ^  distmctaon  conferred  upon  herself 

uucuiiicu  Illume  ^  .  J  V  .  by  intimacy  With  the  pnnee  of  contemporary  critics,  for 

Mr  Macdonell  goes  further  in  dealing  With  whose  sake,  on  the  other  hand,  the  select  circle  around  her 

than  many  very  advanc^  pohticians.  He  would  not  hrothev  might  almost  seem  to  have  been  formed 

only  appropnate  to  the  State  unopened  mines,  but  he  politically  rallied  to  the  Imperial  dynasty,  yet  cherishing 

would  not  allow  even  the  open  mines  to  escape  y^thqut  freedom  of  thought  on  speculative  subiects^ 

contributing  at  leMt  to  taxation.  We  a^  with  him  found  in  the  Princess’s  society  the  advantages  of  a 

that  minerals  are  the  most  sinking  illimtration  of  un-  connection  united  to  intellectual  independence  and 

earned  increment,  and  that  they  specially  invite  the  prestige  of  political  liberalism.  The  friends  of  the 

attention  of  reformers.  As  he  points  out,  thm  country  jgcome  Bonapartes  might  even  accept  seats  in  the  senate 

IS  the  only  one  that  has  allowed  its  natural  storehouses  „ijho„t  risk  of  being  classed  with  the  herd  of  Imperialist 

of  wealth  to  be  appropnated  by  pnvate  individuals ;  ggif.^cC^ccs.  On  the  contrary,  Sainte-Beuve’s  ^nator- 

nowhere  has  the  greed  of  andownera  and  the  slavish  legislative  mouthpiece  of  advanced 

help  of  lawyem  more  effectually  etrip^d  a  government  j  important  department  of  pubhe  questioM 

of  Its  inherent  rights.  The  State  and  the  discoverer,  oratorical  efforts  ii  tho  cause  of  reliriousrd 

the  only  persons  who  according  to  justice  ought  to  be  educational  freedom  procured  oblivion  for  past  derelic 

recognised,  are  the  only  persons  whom  the  Eng  ish  Real  principle.  The  practicability  of  Wng  two 

Property  Law. ^ores.  The  Crown  has  indeed  always  re-  ^^^grs  seemed  demonstrated,  when  one  unluckf  day 

served  the  right  to  mmw  of  gold  and  s.  yer,  but  the  pn-  gainte-Beuve  transferred  his  pen  from  the  UfonitL  to 

vilege  has  been  destroyed  by  Acts  of  Parliament  m  favour  ^  troness.  Her  Iim 

°  copper,  tm,  and  lead  mines.  By  the  gJ^^j  gj  ^ness  deiced  to  remonstrate  in  person:  a 

5  Will.  A  Mary,  c  6.,  it  WM  enac^  that  no  mines  of  Wwhat  lively  scene  ensued,  and  Sainte-Beuve’s  “  ten- 

copper,  tin,  or  of  1^  should  be  regarfed  as  royal  dgmess ”  subsided  into  “respect.”  He  seems  to  have 

mines,  even  although  gold  and  silver  was  found  therem,  jg^^  ^^g  reconciliation;  but  how  adjust 

but  that  the  Crown  should  have  the  option  of  buying  yjyg^^ggg  party  is  right  and  the  other  not 

the  ore  at  161  a  ton  for  copper’  21  for  tin,  21.  for  iron  and  ^  p  .p^g  p^ncess’s  r^lamation  of  her  letters  after 

91.  for  1^  i  but  in  the  re.^  of  G^rge  III  when  It  was  occasioned  some  talk  at  the  time,  but  the 

feared  that  the  prices  would  go  beyond,  the  scale  was  amicably  settled  by  an  exchange  of  docu- 

1  ^  .  A  r  11  Ttff  nff  j  11  Ai-  1-  ments ;  and  Sainte-Beuve’s  epistles  are  now  published 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr  Macdonell  throui?h  ai,  a:  a  •  a  i^  a  ^i^AU*  j 

.  j  -  ,  11  X-  ® /»  as  the  first  instalment  of  a  complete  edition  of  this  de- 

all  his  ^mjrable  discuss.^  ®  ?  x  partment  of  his  writings.  The  Princess’s  share  of  the 

facts.  His  book  ought  to  te  on  the  table  of  every  land  ^rrespondence,  which  we  would  much  sooner  have  had, 

reformer,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  many  mterestme:  •/•at.  a*«-*a 

aa:j  a*  a*'  -  a®  remains  for  the  present  m  manuscript. 

facts.  But  we  must  find  room  for  one  or  two  instances  mi.  a  ^  _ r  ai.  a 

-.1  •  A.  X,-  v  A  J  u  The  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  these  two 

of  the  ^oss  oppression  to  which  fanners  are  subject^  by  y  sixty-three  letters,  or  rather  billeto,  extend- 

the  confiscation  of  their  improvements,  and  by  vexatious  .  -  ioaji  a  ioA»n  ai.  •  u  ^^‘a^  au  •  a 

...  Au  •  A*  •  ^  ^  inff  from  1861  to  1869,  are  their  brevity,  their  neatness, 

restraints  on  their  farming.  ^  as  a  •  ii.  •  •  •  -ai  m.  J. 

®  •  and,  on  a  first  view,  their  msignifacance.  The  subject 

A  certiiin  farmer  was  bound  to  cultivate  according  to  a  seven  is  usually  some  topic  of  the  day,  from  the  election  of  an 

yesrs’  course.  Finding  that  he  could  not  keep  a  portion  of  his  land  academician  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Christmas  gift. 

clean  he  farmed  one  half  under  the  eix  yearn’  oouree,  and  the  other  ji^ny  are  kindly  and  graceful  intercessions  on  behalf  of 

been  enhanced  in  value ;  valuators  sent  by  the  owner  reported  that  proteges  ;  personal  and  political  allusions,  even  htera^ 
it  had  not  suffered  by  the  change  in  cropping.  Nevertheless  the  judgments,  are  rare  and  commonly  ambiguous,  partly 
owner  claimofl,  and  claimed  with  success,  a  penalty  of  30/.  for  from  caution,  partly  from  the  freemasonry  of  intimacy, 
a  breach  of  covenant.  I  shall  narrate  the  upshot  in  the  words  It  is  hut  occasionally  that  we  meet  with  a  thrust  like 

outgoing  tenant  valedictory  epigram  on  the  fussy  but  insignificant 

and  had  to  leave  all  his  improvements  which  he  had  effected  by  -rt  tt/  r?  a  ®  -a  ?  j  j’'  °  -r  — 

trenching,  ilraining,  and  making  roads  and  ditches,  and  the  pro-  •  T/  tenait  plus  de  place  quil  ne  fera 

prietor  received  about  a  third  more  rent  from  his  farm.”  de  vide  ;  or  the  verdict  on  the  style  and  destiny 

Another  case.  R - E - became  the  tenant  of  the  farm  of  of  M.  Thiers’s  history,  Ce  qui  rCest  pas  Scrit  ne 

T - ,  at  ^\hit  Sunday  in  the  year  1863.  The  farm  consisted  of  dure  pas.  Despite  this  apparent  penury  of  matter,  how- 

ISO  aery,  of  arable  land,  together  with  a  reneiderabla  amount  of  g  j  ^g^g  fo  t^em  than  readily  meets  the  eye. 

improvable  land.  The  rent  was  160/.,  and  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  mi  •  .ji  -n  .  x  n  t  x*  .•  i  x  ‘a^’^ 

ten  years  of  whose  lease  were  unexpired,  he  paid  a  grossum  or  fine  They  vividly  illustrate  the  distinction  Mtween  wit  m 

of  700/.  Shortly  after  entering  the  farm  ho  obtained  a  new  lease  any  English  sense  of  the  term  and  between  the 

of  nineteen  years,  and  ho  covenanted  to  improve  thirty  acres  of  bog,  faculty  of  saying  charming  things  and  that  of  imparting 

1  a  charm  to  indifferent  things.  The  editor  also  justly 
1862  ho  UkhI.  His  widow  was  not  heir-at-law,  and  the  heir-at-law  a  ai.  •  i  •  -l  a-l  ta»  d  •  a  'oXw.wrA’a 

w«s  too  poor  to  .top  into  hi.  .ho«».  Acoordingiy  tho  farm,  than  manner  in  which  they  exemplify  Samte-Benve  s 

enormously  enhanced  in  value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  inveterate  attitude  of  criticism,  the  constant  sugg^tion 

R - E-- —  had  entered  into  the  farm  with  a  capital  of  2,000/.,  of  some  jar  upon  his  fastidious  taste  or  provocation  to 

and  ho  had  expended  1,000/.  on  its  improvement.  When  the  estate  his  literary  conscience.  “  My  eulogies,”  he  said  himself, 
was  wound  up  there  remained  to  the  widow  a  balance  of  63/.  u  ^ave  procured  me  more  enemies  than  my  censures.” 

Those  are  some  of  tho  perils  of  farming.  Mr  wonder,  if  they  are  faiidy  represented  by  such  an 
Macdonell’s  proposal  is  that  the  farmers  should  be  con-  «^Pology  as  this  for  a  friend’s  etude,  which  seems  to  have 
verted  into  proprieters,  “large  farms  and  small  proper-  ^  characteristic  specimen  of  these  modem  sub¬ 

ties”  being  his  motto.  This  would  undoubtedly  re-  s^i^ntes  for  the  declamatory  prolusions  of  ancient 
move  many  of  the  existing  evils  ;  but  whether  it  is  the  s^^P^^istry 

best  way  of  accomplishing  the  result,  it  is  not  perhaps  The  question  of  Renan’s  pretty  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  involves  the 
easy  to  say.  At  all  events,  Mr  Macdonell  may  be  con-  ®a6re  question  of  our  modern  way  of  regarding  history.  At  bottom, 
gratulated  on  having  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  ^  objections^  are  sound;  we  embellish  the  remote  ;  we 

Qfn/lxr  nf  o  r,nxloA,*x^n  At,«A  u..  •  J  P^ofat  by  the  slightest  pretext  to  give  it  an  ideal  tint ;  we  content 

,  ,  ^  •  ?  r  •  cannot  be  examined  ourselves  with  explanations  by  which  nothing  is  explained.  Con- 

trom  too  many  points  of  view  *  W .  A.  H.  sider,  however,  how  austere  and  ungrateful  a  task  would  be  that  of 


A  certain  fanner  was  bound  to  cultivate  according  to  a  seven 
yesrs’  course.  Finding  that  he  could  not  keep  a  portion  of  his  land 
clean  he  farmed  one  half  under  the  six  years’  course,  and  the  other 
under  tho  five  years’  course.  At  the  end  of  the  lease  the  farm  had 
been  enhanced  in  value  ,*  valuators  sent  by  the  owner  reported  that 
it  had  not  suffered  by  the  change  in  cropping.  Nevertheless  the 
owner  claimofl,  and  claimed  with  success,  a  penalty  of  30/.  for 
a  breach  of  covenant.  I  shall  narrate  the  upshot  in  the  words 
of  my  informant.  “  The  outgoing  tenant  was  mulcted  of  his  30/., 
and  had  to  leave  all  his  improvements  which  he  had  effected  by 
trenching,  flraining,  and  making  roads  and  ditches,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  received  ateut  a  third  more  rent  from  his  farm.” 

Another  case.  R - E-  —  became  the  tenant  of  the  farm  of 

T - ,  at  Whit  Sunday  in  the  year  1863.  The  farm  consisted  of 

160  iicros  of  arable  land,  together  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
improvable  land.  The  rent  was  160/.,  and  to  the  outgoing  tenant, 
ten  years  of  whose  lease  were  unexpired,  he  paid  a  grossum  or  fine 
of  700/.  Shortly  after  entering  the  farm  he  obtained  a  new  lease 
of  nineteen  years,  and  ho  covenanted  to  improve  thirty  acres  of  bog, 
and  five  acres  of  woodland,  as  well  as  to  drain  a  certain  portion.  In 
1862  he  ditnl.  His  widow  was  not  heir-at-law,  and  the  heir-at-law 
was  too  poor  to  step  into  his  shoes.  Acoordingiy  the  farm,  then 
enormously  enhanced  in  value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord. 
R-——  E— —  had  entcrefl  into  the  farm  with  a  capital  of  2,000/., 
and  ho  had  expended  1,000/.  on  its  improvement.  When  the  estate 
was  wound  up  there  remained  to  the  widow  a  balance  of  63/. 


been  a  characteristic  specimen  of  these  modem  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  tho  declamatory  prolusions  of  ancient 
sophistry : — 

The  question  of  Renan’s  pretty  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  involves  the 
entire  question  of  our  modern  way  of  regarding  history.  At  bottom, 
I  think  your  objections^  are  sound ;  we  embellish  the  remote  ;  we 
profit  by  the  slightest  pretext  to  give  it  an  ideal  tint ;  we  content 
ourselves  with  explanations  by  which  nothing  is  explained.  Con¬ 
sider,  however,  how  austere  and  ungrateful  a  task  would  be  that  of 
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the  hietorian  who  should  only  relate  what  he  positirely  knew ;  entire 
anes  would  be  mere  aridity,  dearth,  and  tedium.  We  now  endeavour 
to  recover  the  life  which  must  have  existed,  to  find  some  rabstitute 
for  it  at  any  rate.  Renan  excels  in  this  kind  of  delineation.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  entertained  but  not  convinced.  I  will  even  say 
that  for  my  own  use  I  prefer  authentic  particulars  in  their  simplest 
form,  charging  myself  with  the  care  of  making  my  modest  reflec¬ 
tions’,  and  mentally  reconstructing  the  whole  according  to  my  fancy ; 
but  I  should  never  dare  to  offer  these  internal  reveries  to  the  world 
as  truth.  The  necessity  of  making  one’s  essays  interesting,  of 
having  talent  at  call  whenever  one  publishes  a  few  pages,  will  carry 
one  very  far ;  and  this  time  no  great  harm  is  done. 

Not  mucli  of  M.  Renan’s  reputation  will  survive  at 
this  rate,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  with  what  grasp  and 
poignancy  Sainte-Beuve  has  seized  and  exposed  the 
entire  principle  of  what  may  be  termed  the  idyllic 
school  of  history  and  biography.  This  power  of  corn- 


example  is  afforded  by  an  amusing  episode.  A  certain 
Princess  J.,  it  appears,  in  forwarding  her  “  notes  and 
recollections”  for  Sainte-Beuve’s  perusal,  had  inad¬ 
vertently  enclosed  a  page  of  memoranda  concerning 
himself.  From  this  he  learned  that  he  had  ineffectually 
angled  for  admission  to  her  salon  \  that  he  was  an 
atheist ;  that  he  lived  with  three  women  at  once ;  worse, 
infinitely  worse,  that  oblivious  of  his  gender,  he  had 
figuratively  styled  himself  “une  fleur  de^serre.”  His 
reply  to  the  last  distressing  imputation  is  explicit 
enough  ;  that  of  atheism  he  evades  by  a  resort  to  the  tu 
qmqvSf  “  the  end  of  all  argument ;  ” 

Quant  aux  convictions  religieuses,  vous-m^me,  princesse,  m’ares 
plus  dune  fois  mis  sur  ce  siyet,  quand  j’ai  eu  I'honneur  de  rouf 
rencontrer.  £t  jo  puis  dire  qu’a  la  crudit^  avec  laquelle  vous  vous 
cxprimiez,  il  n’efit  tenu  qu’  4  moi  de  vous  juger  beaucoup  plus 
irr^ligieuse  quo  je  ne  domanderais  jamais  4  une  femme  de  le  parakire. 

One  standard  of  conviction,  another  of  convention: 
one  rule  for  women,  another  for  men :  propositions  ac¬ 
cepted  as  self-evident  by  a  free-thinking  philosopher, 
little  deeming  that  he  is  administering  to  the  disastrous 
legacy  of  the  chief  object  of  his  aversion,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  G. 


school  of  history  and  biography.  This  power  of 
prehending  that  from  which  he  resolutely  keeps  aloof — 
so  characteristic  of  the  critic  who,  always  with  exquisite 
discrimination,  never  with  unwavering  adhesion,  passed 
in  review  every  phase  of  thought  and  character  from 
Port  Royal  to  Proudhon — ^is  further  illustrated  by  the 
substantial  reserve  of  this,  at  first  sight,  frank  and 
cheerful  correspondence.  The  cordial  phraseology  is 
carefully  weighed,  the  whole  is  conducted  as  much 
according  to  rule  as  the  investment  of  a  fortress.  Eveiy 
letter  is,  in  the  first  place,  brief,  for  princesses  must  not 
be  bored,  neither  are  they  to  be  approached  empty- 
handed,  wherefore,  every  letter  also  contains  something 
dexterous,  sprightly,  or  otherwise  agreeable.  The  most 
scrupulous  deference  must  be  observed,  tempered  by  the 
subdued  intimation  that  restraint  endured  for  the  sake 
of  high  breeding  is  after  all  a  species  of  condescension. 
Withal  there  must  be  no  servility,  out  of  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  letters  in  the  first  place,  and  because  an 
accomplished  princess  must  be  assumed  to  prefer 
urbanity  to  adulation.  The  result  of  so  much  caution 
and  precaution  is  an  elegant  contribution  to  the  epis¬ 
tolary  art,  and  another  evidence  of  the  fret  that  the 
great  find  guides  and  philosophers  more  easily  than 
friends.  Perpending  this,  the  sternness  of  our  mon¬ 
archical  principles  receives  a  shock,  and  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  wish  that  illustrious  personages,  doomed  to 
no  less  a  penalty  than  the  privation  of  all  genuine 
human  attachment  for  no  greater  crime  than  birth  in 
the  purple,  might  be  indulged  with  a  relief  analogous  to 
that  at  present  enjoyed  by  Prince  Napoleon’s  sister.  It 
must  be  added  that  their  caste  does  not,  like  sundry 
others,  appear  to  compensate  for  estrangement  from  the 
world  at  large  by  the  more  intimate  and  affectionate 
union  of  its  own  members.  Sainte-Beuve,  at  any  rate, 
seems  to  have  judged  that  an  occasional  sneer  at  the 
elder  imperial  branch  would  not  be  ill  received  by  the 
younger.  ”  A  great,  a  very  great  lady,”  he  says, 

**  admires  and  makes  a  stir  about  Salamrobo  ”  (M. 
Flaubert’s  eccentric  Punic  novel).  “Is  not  this  as  it 
should  be  ?  is  it  not  natural  ?  is  it  not  of  a  piece  with 
the  slightly  barbarian  fashions  and  notions  which  she 
takes  every  now  and  then  into  her  pretty  little 
head?”  The  Empress’s  toilette,  it  may  be  conjec¬ 
tured,  had  recently  afforded  matter  for  remark.  Saiote- 
Beuve’s  references  to  the  Emperor  generally  indi¬ 
cate  distrust,  grounded  on  an  instinctive  divination 
of  the  radical  incapacity  of  the  man.  His  outlook  upon 
political  affairs  is  as  cheerless  a.s  might  be  expected  in 
the  case  of  one  who  has  compromised  his  own  integrity 
on  behalf  of  a  system  in  which  ho  has  no  faith ;  who, 
mingling  socially  in  the  whirl  of  life,  is  intellectually 
the  most  lonely  among  the  solitary,  who  despises  the 
illusions  that  captivate  his  countrymen,  but  can  replace 
them  with  no  assured  conviction  of  human  progress  as  a 
part  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  He  speaks  with 
severe  disapprobation  of  his  countrymen’s  reckless  levity 
in  political  matters,  with  despair  of  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  any  trustworthy  criterion  of  public  opinion 
among  them,  and  with  just  contempt  of  their  easiness  in 
ac^pting  words  for  things.  This  passion  for  phrase,  so 
ruinous  in  politics,  is,  however,  but  one  symptom  of  a 
pervading  malady,  the  acceptance  of  conventional  hie'iv^ 
seance  as  the  rule  of  life.  Of  this,  while  the  entire  cor¬ 
respondence  in  a  manner  illustrates  it,  a  characteristic 


RANOLF  AND  AMOHIA. 

Ranolf  and  Amohia.  A  South  Sea  Day-Dream, 

Domett.  Smith,  Elder  Co. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  our  poets  do  not  choose 
some  subject  of  modem  interest  to  write  upon ;  why 
Mr  Tennyson,  for  instance,  has  spent  so  many  years  and 
such  admirable  power  of  ter8e.  expression  on  the 
“Arthurian  Cycle,”  a  past  which  was  never  present; 
or  why  Mr  Browning  has  selected  obscure  tales  from 
old  Ite^an  romances  as  the  material  for  his  subtle  fancy 
to  illustrate ;  or  why  Mr  Swinburne,  Mr  Arnold,  and 
Mr  Morris  in  their  longer  poems  prefer  the  old  mytho¬ 
logies  of  Greece  or  Scandinavia  to  extracting  poetry 
from  the  present  time.  What  they  have  left  unattemptea, 
Mr  Domett  has  accomplished.  He  has  given  us  what 
all  have  been  longing  for — an  epic  poem  which  reflects 
all  the  complex  ideas  and  strivings  of  this  realistic  but 
not  unimaginative  age  quite  as  much  as  Milton  in  his 
‘  Paradise  JLost  *  reflected  the  religious  zeal  and  belief 
of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  a  mere  story, 
*  Ranolf  and  Amohia  ’  is  at  least  as  interesting  and  as 
well  told  as  Mr  Longfellow’s  *  Evangeline ;  ’  as  a  tale 
of  love  in  New  Zealand,  as  a  repertoire  of  the  mythology, 
songs,  and  legends  of  a  noble,  but  fast-expiring  race,  it 
is  well  worthy  of  comparison  with  *  Hiawatha  ; '  but  it 
I  is  much  more  than  these.  Mr  Domett  has  a  wider 
grasp  of  circumstances  than  Mr  Longfellow,  a  more 
fervent  patriotism,  a  more  observant  eye,  a  greater 
knowledge  of  science  in  its  different  branches,  a  more 
ardent  longing  for  truth  and  light,  a  keener  spirit  of 
speculation,  a  livelier  sympathy  with  all  the  throbbing 
eagerness  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  to  investigate  the 
hidden  things  of  nature  and  of  God.  And  withal  he 
displays  such  a  wealth  of  language  and  profusion  of 
thought,  that  in  these  points,  in  our  opinion,  ho  surpasses 
all  the  poets  of  this  century. 

The  scene  of ’the  poem  is  laid  on  Lake  Rotorua,  in 
the  centre  of  the  northern  island  of  N^w  Zealand,  a 
region  of  rare  natural  beauty,  and  possessing  a  character 
entirely  its  own  from  its  geysers,  vapour-jets,  hot  mud- 
pits,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes.  The  hero,  Ranolf,  is 
a  handsome  young  sailor,  who  has  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  the  island,  and  has  found  his  way  with  some 
native  coi^anions  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Rotorua.  Eie  is  introduced  to  us  at  the  termination  of 
a  boar-hunt,  in  which  his  favourite  bulldog,  Nim,  is 
killed.  While  lost  in  mournful  reverie  at  this  event,  to 
is  startled  by  shrieks  in  the  bush  hard  by,  and,  darting 
off  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  proceeds,  ho 
soon  comes  upon  a  Maori  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty, 
bound  fast  to  a  tree  by  two  of  his  comrades,  whose  in¬ 
tention  it  had  been  to  cany  her  off  to  their  tribe,  while 
a  third  is  chasing  her  attendant  slave-girl,  who  h^  fled. 
He  cuts  the  captive  loose  from  her  bonds,  heaping  in¬ 
dignant  reproaches  upon  his  followers  for  their  barban^. 
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howeYer,  afterwards  contemptnonsl^  lets  him  think¬ 
ing  him  incapable  of  farther  mischief  after  the  dissohi. 
tion  of  the  hostile  confederacj.  The  old  chief  dies  after 
lingering  some  days.  Then  cx)mee  a  pause.  'RAT^rfjf 
begins  to  feel  the  dolness  of  savage  IHe,  and  tries  to 
shake  it  off  by  hunting  every  day  in  the  woods.  Amohia 
su^ects  that  he  is  pining  for  some  old  love  at  home,  and 
revives  to  show  her  devotion  to  him  by  an  act  of  seUL 
sacrifice,  by  surrendering  herself  into  the  hands  of  the 
chief  Pomfire,  who  has  been  aspiring  to  her  hand,  and 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  perfidious  priest^  is 
organising  another  expedition  against  the  island.  In 
deepest  sorrow  she  takes  flight  from  her  home,  retracing 
all  the  lovely  wilderness  through  which  she  had  wandei^ 
with  Ranolf  in  the  days  of  their  happiness.  At  one  spot. 


starts  off  with  the  nrl  in  a  canoe  to  her  home  on  an 
^island  in  the  lake.  On  her  way  back  Amohia  picks  up 
m  native  youth,  who  brings  an  important  piece  of  news 
to  her  fiither,  l^ngi  Moana,  the  Wailing  Sea,  the  Chief 
of  Rotorua.  He  has  come  to  announce  the  death  of  an 
old  chief,  Te  Rehu,  at  Taupo,  through  a  landslip,  which 
had  overwhelmed  him  and  his  village.  The  whole  tribe 
hewail  his  death,  but  Amohia  secretly  rejoices  at  her 
deliverance  from  the  prospect  of  a  hatofrl  marria^, 
while  the  priest  Kangapo,  the  villain  of  the  tale,  is  dis¬ 
concerted  at  this  termination  of  a  deep-laid  scheme 
which  he  had  formed  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  Not 
long  after  this,  while  Amohia  with  her  maidens  is 
playing  at  ball,  like  Nausicaa  in  the  *  Odyssey,*  Ranolf 
surprises  her.  She  blushes  with  delight  at  seeing  him  ; 
he  attempts  to  apologise  again  for  the  rndeness  of  his  late 
companions,  but  she  gives  him  a  hint  to  say  nothing,  and 
conducts  him  to  her  father,  who  welcomes  him  with  all  the 
genuine  hospitality ‘of  an  old  Maori  chief.  Presently  he 
goes  off  with  Amohia  and  some  of  her  companions  in  a 
canoe  to  the  wooded  shore  of  the  lake,  where  they  fling 
themselves  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and,  as  he 

surrounding  scenery,  Ranolf 


in  a  storm  of  rain,  she  encounters  the  villain  Kangapo,  who 
tries  to  seize  her,  but  is  repulsed  and  pushed  backwards 
by  her,  like  one  of  the  accursed  spirits  in  Dante’s  *  In¬ 
ferno,*  into  a  pit  of  boiling  black  mud,  in  which  ho  is 
ingulphed.  She  wanders  onwards  to  the  north-west 
coast,  and  when  not  far  from  her  destination  she  finds 
herself  obliged  to  swim  a  river,  swollen  by  the  autumnal 
rains.  She  plunges  in,  is  carried  down  and  rolled  over 
by  the  current,  and  washed  ashore  on  the  opposite  side, 
senseless  and  dying.  A  passing  traveller  sees  her,  con¬ 
cludes  she  is  dead,  and  conveys  the  news  to  Ranolfr  who 
is  heartbroken,  quits  Rotorua,  and  determines  to  sail 
back  to  England  by  the  first  vessel  he  can  find.  He 
follows  the  same  route  which  she  h^  taken,  and  finds 
at  the  port,  where  there  was  a  native  village,  a  whaler 
just  about  to  sail  on  a  three  years’  cruize.  The  day  is 
sultry,  the  village  is  deserted,  and  as  he  muses  on  the 
solitary  scene,  his  eyes  fall  on  a  hut,  which  stands  8pai% 
and  through  an  open  window  he  descries  the  pale 
emaciated  form  of  his  beloved  Amohia.  He  recognises 
her,  and  is  about  to  rush  forward  to  her,  but  is 
restrained  by  a  sign.  The  villagers  are  just  retnznmg. 
They  give  him  the  usual  savage  welcome  and  assign  him 
a  hut  for  the  night.  There  Amohia  visits  him,  explains 
that  some  good  women  had  found  her  when  •  nearly 
drowned,  had  revived  her  and  nursed  her,  but  that  tim 
chief  of  the  village  is  detaining  her,  to  give  her  up 
himself  to  Pomare  for  the  reward  which  he  expects  to 
get.  Their  plans  are  quickly  laid.  Ranolf  is  to  go  on 
board  the  whaler,  and  land  vdth  a  boat  in  a  sequestered 
cove,  not  far  from  the  port.  Amohia  is  to  meet  him 
there  at  night  on  the  shore.  AU  goes  prosperouriy. 
The  boat,  manned  by  stalwart  rowers  and  Ranolf  steeiv 
ing,  lands ;  he  gives  a  “  cooey,”  low  and  cautious,  and  % 
female  form  trips  lightly  down  through  the  boulders  to 
the  water’s  edge.  Then — 

An  ardent  pressure  of  the  hand  (before 
That  crew),  a  whisper  of  good  cheer — no  more ; 

And  in  the  boat  he  makes  her  take  her  seat. 

“  Push  off,  my  lads — look  sharp  !  ”  and  from  the  shore 
They  start ;  while  she,  her  tmstful  heart  at  last 
At  peace,  albeit  from  apprehension  past 
StiU  fluttering  with  a  somewhat  quicker  beat. 

Crouches  by  that  loved  form,  and  by  degrees 
With  his  rude  shipmates  learns  to  teeH  at  ease. 

Conflding  in  the  rough  respect  she  sees 
They  pay  to  his  sea-knowledge — ready  hand. 

Firm  Up,  and  eye  accustomed  to  command. 

The  men  give  way  with  vigorous  strokes,  nor  fear 
Nor  care,  who  now  may  see  the  boat  or  hear ; 

With  hoisted  sail  to  catch  what  airs  there  be. 

8he  soon  is  gently  trampling  through  the  sea. 

The  ship  that  in  the  offing,  out  of  sight, 

Had  with  scarce-flapping  canvas  hung  all  night 
Becalmed,  now  as  the  breeze  begins  to  rise, 

With  topsails  backed  and  fiUed  alternate,  lies 
About  one  spot,  tiU  o’er  the  clearing  main 
The  boat  returning  is  descried  again. 

Then  with  her  arms  braced  round,  and  fair  iacUnad. 

She  lets  them  curve  out  boldly  to  the  wind. 

Tacks  towards  the  boat,  and  soon  receives  on  board 
The  wondering  maid,  to  life  and  love  restored. 

So  they  vanish  from  our  sight,  a  pair  well-matohed  to 
beauty  and  the  inward  sympathy  of  soul  with  souL 
We  have  done  no  more  than  give  a  bare  outline  of  the 
narrative  part  of  the  poem ;  we  have  not  attempted  t# 
enter  into  the  many  epii^es  and  digressions.  But  we  MfO 
much  mistaken  if  Mr  Domett’s  readers  both  here  and 


revels  in  the  beauty  of  the 
listens  to  old  tales  and  legends  recounted  by  Amohia, 
her  handmaid  and  an  ancient  dame,  who  was  with  them. 
Love  is  their  unseen  guest  through  the  long  summer 
day,  while,  behind  the  bushes,  the  sly  priest  watches 
them  with  sinister  eye.  That  very  night,  while  wan¬ 
dering  along  the  shore  of  the  island,  Ranolf  is  suddenly 
seized  by  unseen  hands,  hoodwinked  and  bound  in  the 
council-chamber  of  the  tribe,  amongst  the  idols  and 
carved  gods,  who  frown  upon  him  in  the  dim  light, 
where  he  is  left  for  many  hours  until  Amohia  creeps  in 
and  cuts  his  cords  with  a  sharp  shell,  and  leads  him,  as 
they  stealthily  pick  their  way  over  the  prostrate  forms 
of  the  sleeping  sentinels,  to  the  beach,  where  he  finds 
his  canoe.  Having  first  bestowed  a  shower  of  kisses 
upon  his  deliverer,  ho  paddles  across  to  the  mainland, 
aro  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  hut.  There  for  many  days 
the  maiden  watches  the  glimmer  of  his  sail  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  or  vainly  tries  to  stifle  the  love  which  she  feels  in 
her  heart.  The  plot  thickens.  The  priest  designs  to 
marry  her  to  Pomire,  the  son  of  the  Chief  of  the  Nipuhi 
tribe ;  and  before  she  is  made  “  tapu  ”  to  him,  she  re¬ 
solves  on  flight.  The  canoes  are  all  drawn  np  on  the 
beach,  and  are  too  heavy  for  her  to  launch  by  herself. 
The  night  is  calm,  with  a  bright  moon.  Her  only  plan 
is  to  swim  across  the  lake  and  join  Ranolf.  She  accom¬ 
plishes  the  feat,  but  is  nearly  exhausted  by  the  effort. 
After  refreshing  herself  with  a  bath  in  one  of  the  na¬ 
tural  hot  springs,  which  abound  in  the  district,  she  is 
discovered  by  Ranolf,  who  takes  her  home  and  marries 
her  “  by  all  the  law  the  land  supplies.”  She  advises 
immediate  flight,  for  fear  Tangi  Moana  and  the  priest, 
with  the  whole  tribe,  pursue  them.  Then  follows  what 
many  will  consider  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  poem 
—the  wanderings  of  the  pair  in  their  honeymoon,  amidst 
the  most  glorious  lake  and  mountain,  sea-beach  and  forest 
scenery.  They  are  recalled  home  by  the  news  that 
Tangi  and  the  priest  have  quarrelled,  that  the  latter  has 
left  the  island,  and  that  the  father  was  only  anxious  for 
his  beloved  darugbter’s  return,  as  he  had  believed  her  to 
be  drowned.  But  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  return,  and 
go  round  by  lakes  MahAna  and  Tarawera  with  their 
geysers,  hot-springs,  calcareous  cataracts,  rushing  rivers, 
and  all  the  rich  luxuriance  of  hill  and  vale.  The 
lovers  on  their  way  converse  on  most  things  between 
beaven  and  earth — on  love,  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
being  and  nature  of  God,  while  ever  and  anon  are  inter¬ 
spersed  snatches  of  song  and  legend.  At  last  they  find 
themselves  back  at  Rotorua  all  too  soon.  Then  war 
breaks  out.  The  priest  rouses  several  hostile  tribes,  who 
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the  southern  hemisphere  will  not  be  delighted  by  hig  the  Colony,  besides  taking  an  active  part  in  the  esta» 
metaphysical  and  religions  reveries,  by  his  jubilant  blishment  of  schools,  oollefl^s,  museums,  and  acclimi^ 
spirit  of  never-failing  exultation,  by  his  hopeful  spirit  of  tisatiou  societies,  has  had  a  considerable  share  in 
confidence  in  the  future  of  man,  his  progress  and  his  I  portioning  out  all  that  goodly  land  from  Dan  even  to 
ultimate  destiny.  Then  what  poet  has  described,  as  I  Beersheba,”  and  when  the  pl^  of  which  he  was  the 
Mr  Domett  has  done,  the  glories  of  a  sailor’s  life  P  I  originator,  comes  to  be  fully  earned  out,  and  the  lands 

_ ^0  quiet  life  on  board  ship  in  the  tropics,  the  1  of  the  northern  island  are  occupied  by  bands  of  thriving 

steady  gale  abaft,  tho  sudden  squall,  “  the  great  and  industrious  settlers,  we  have  little  doubt  that  this 
whale  going  majestically  by,”  reefing  topsails  in  work  of  his  maturity  will  be  read  by  them  and  by  their 
a  gale  of  wind,  taking  in  the  staysail  in  a  storm,  children  with  eagerness  and  de%ht,  as  containing  not- 
sunset  in  the  tropics,  the  night  display  of  phospho-  only  most  beautiful  and  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
rescent  medus®,  a  race  of  porpoises,  the  appearance  of  I  scenery,  the  flora  and  the  fauna  of  New  Zealand,  not  only 
icebergs  off*  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  shipwreck  is  as  the  shrine  in  which  lie  consecrated  the  choicest 
very  well  told,  and  like  Byron’s  in  ‘  Don  Juan,’  it  is  flowers  of  old  Maori  song  and  tradition,  but  also  as  the 
taken  from  the  very  life.  Few  readers  acquainted  with  embodiment  of  the  highest  hopes  and  aspirationf  of 
naval  matters  will  fail  to  be  reminded  in  it  of  the  un-  the  most  highly  cultivated  minds  of  the  nineteenth 

happy  “  Orpheas,”  wrecked  on  the  bar  of  Manukau  oentuiy.  _ ^  R.  B. 

Harbour,  New  Zealand,  in  1863.  It  is  impossible  to  do  I 

iustice  to  Mr  Domett’s  eloquent  outbursts  of  rapture,  as  I  TITN’T’S  TTTSTn’RV  OF  TTATiV 

in  his  description  of  the  wonders  of  the  starry  heavens  in  cj  nioiuiix  ur  aiajjI. 

■  the  southern  hemisphere;  nor  should  we  forget  his  many  I  Italia  dal  1850  a/  186®.  In  continuarione  a  quella  di 

striking  and  pictnresque  similes,  or  how  subtly  he  tr^es  ^ 

the  connection,  which  everywhere  recurs  to  his  mind,  I  The  successful  formation  of  the  Italian  kingdom, 
between  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  spirit.  I  partly  by  statecraft,  partly  by  arms,  and  partly  by  what 
For  Mr  Domett  is  a  true  spiritualist,  and  though  he  I  appears  as  a  series  of  lucky  accidents,  has  doubtleas 
might  perhaps  disclaim  the  idea  of  attachment  to  any  I  been  an  agreeable  surprise  to  those  friends  of  modem 
paHicular  ci4ed,  his  book  is  an  eloquent  protest  against  I  culture  who  are  grateftil  to  the  country  where  it  was 
the  narrow  materialism  of  the  day,  against  which  he  I  born,  but  who  may  have  once  looked  upon  that  country 
pokes  a  good  deal  of  fun  in  a  very  humorous  manner.  I  as  a  beautiful  corpse  to  be  hopelessly  laid  by  the  side  of 
We  seem  to  trace  the  cultivation  of  the  poet’s  own  I  Ghreece,  and  worthy  only  to  have  such  another  requiem 
mind  in  his  description  of  Kanolf ’s  earlier  studies,  I  as  that  which  was  sung  so  nobly  in  Lord  Byron’s 
where  he  dwells  lovingly  on  the  loving  devotion  of  I  “  Giaour,”  All  true  lovers  of  Italy  will  be  interested  in 
Antigone,  the  high-souled  constancy  of  Prometheus,  I  reading  a  faithful  record  of  the  complicated  events  which 
and  the  immortal  longings  of  Socrates.  We  seem  to  I  produced  it.  Such  a  record  is  now  given  us  by  Signor 
read  a  mind  capable  of  gasping  the  most  profound  I  Luigi  Zini,  Prefect  of  Como.  He  has  taken  up  the  mo» 
questions  of  metophysics  in  his  masterly  analysis  of  I  dem  history  of  Italy  at  the  point  where  it  was  left  by 
philosophical  systems  from  Buddha  and  Confucius  down  I  the  death  of  Giuseppe  La  Farina,  which  marked  the 
to  Schelling  and  Hegel,  where,  by-the-bye,  our  Scotch  I  lowest  point  to  which  the  barometer  of  her  fortunes  has 
friends,  Reid  and  Brown,  get  a  sly  rap  or  two  from  the  I  sunk  in  recent  times,  the  crisis  of  prostration  afiber  the 
poet.  But  when  Ranolf  comes  to  Hegel,  Mr  Lewes  will  I  defeat  of  Novara,  when  constitutional  Piedmont  lay  at 
be  delighted  to  hear  that  he  **  dings  the  book  a  quoit’s  I  the  feet  of  Austria,  with  the  dagger  of  mercy  pointed  at 
throw  from  him,”  and  foreswears  the  systematic  study  her  throat.  From  that  period  to  the  present  day  the 
of  metaphysics.  Henceforth  he  is  for  science  and  for  I  more  cheerful  task  has  frllen  to  the  lot  of  Signor  Zhw 
action,  and  our  author  tells  us  it  is  to  science  that  be  of  tracing  the  gradual  expansion  of  Piedmont  into  the 
looks  ibr  any  real  progress  to  be  made  in  researches  into  I  Italian  Kingdom,  first  by  the  gymnastic  training  given 
the  connection  between  matter  and  spirit — that  the  I  to  her  military  and  political  powers,  by  the  -wisdom  of 
Positive  is —  I  her  great  statesman  Camillo  Cavour,  of  which  her  action 

That  euphrasy  and  rhue,  I  in  the  Crimea  formed  a  part ;  next  by  the  timely  aid  of 

The  mentol  vision  from  the  mists  to  purge  France  in  the  Hberation  and  annexation  of  Lombardy; 

Of  speculation  beyond  reason  s  verge-  ^  incorporation,  in  spite  o£  French  oppositkil. 

though  he  will  at  the  same  time  concede  that  the  pro-  I  of  the  Italian  duchies,  and  the  outlying  provinces  of  the 
foundest  notion  of  the  unfathomable  union  between  tho  I  Pope,  eflTected  through  adroit  management  of  an  outburst 
soul  and  the  universe  is  to  be  won  from  the  soul’s  own  I  of  popular  enthusiasm ;  next  by  the  accession  of  the 
intimate  emotions.  Still,  as  he  grows  older  he  will  I  kingdom  of  tho  Two-  Sicilies,  which  came  to  pass  by  the 
more  and  more  swear  fealty  to  highest  reason  as  the  I  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  Ganbaldi’s  unauthorized 
powCT  which  can  alone  guide  him  to  the  highest  know-  I  expedition  ;  next  by  the  addition  of  V enetia,  left  to  her 
ledge  of  the  supreme,  and  he  has  boundless  confidence  I  own  destinies  as  a  result  of  the  Austro-Pmssian  war  cf 
that  the  earnest  truth  enquirer,  who  holds  bravely  for-  I  1866  ;  and  lastly,  by  the  occupation  of  Rome,  rendered 
ward,  will  one  day  be  rewarded,  and  that  a  full  answer  I  possible  by  the  defeat  of  France  by  Gtermany,  The  last 
will  come  at  last  to  his  demand  for  light.  •  But  Mr  I  crowning  event  indeed  does  not  as  yet  lorm  part  of 
Domett  is  not  a  mere  transcendentalist.  He  is  a  states-  I  Signor  Zini’s  prospectus,  but  should  he  be  able  to  finish 
man  and  a  patriot.  No  one  bas  a  keener  sense  of  the  I  bis  work,  will  doubtless  be  included  in  it.  What  he  has 
imperial  greatness  of  Fngland,  and  the  mighty  possi-  I  already  eff'ected  evinces  a  splendid  triumph  of  industry 
bilities  in  the  world’s  history  that  her  vast  colonial  I  over  material,  and  of  temper  and  good  sense  over  mora^ 
possessions  may  be  destined  to  effect,  if  statesmen  are  I  difficulties.  Every  fact  of  importance  is  supported  by 
true  to  the  right  aims  of  government.  While  his  ad-  I  documentary  e-videnoe  which  forms  a  s^arate  part  ot 
miration  is  unbounded  for  the  great  men,  the  Welling-  I  the  publication,  and  the  bulk  and  pertinence  of  which 
tons.  Nelsons,  and  Napiers,  who  in  times  of  stress  have  I  bears  sufficient  witness  to  the  labour  which  must  have 
saved  the  commonwealth,  his  sarcasm  is  -withering  for  I  been  expended  in  collection  and  examination,  and  the 
the  petty  officialism  which  can  write  smart,  fault-finding  I  judgment  which  must  have  been  employed  in  selediou 
di^atches  to  brave  men  fighting  for  their  adopted  I  and  adaptation.  And  in  the  confused  jostle  of  events 
country  and  overwhelmed  by  foes,  and  at  the  same  time  I  —  -with  regard  to  some  of  which  the  author  mi^ht 
denv  them  all  practical  aid.  We  hail  this  poem  as  a  say  with  truth,  “  Quorum  pars  magna  fui  ” — ^nothing 
noble  gift  to  the  present  generation  from  one  who  has  I  can  be  more  admirable  than  tho  manner  in  which  he 
spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  helping  to  rear  the  I  steers  clear  of  anything  like  entanglement,  in  which, 
fabric  of  our  colonial  empire.  Mr  Domett,  by  his  earfr  I  with  the  austerity  of  Thucydides,  he  sinks  his  own  per- 
connection  with  the  New  Zealand  Company,  afterward  I  sonality,  and  transforms  himself  from  an  actor  into  a 
as  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  in  the  Province  of  spectator,  checking  any  temptation  to  be  earned  by  the 
Nelson,  then  as  Colonial  Secretary  for  New  SSealand,  currents  of  feeling  out  of  the  straightforward  com^  of 
8Jid  lastly,  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  I  an  impartial  estimate  of  character  and  conduct.  When 
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Bodwell,  Hunter. — Tenant  Bight.  (8to.  pp.  40, 1«.)  Bidgway. 

Scudamore,  W.  E. — An  Expoanre  of  the  Boply  of  the  English  Church  Union  to 

Bev.  W.  E.  ^udamore.  (8vo.  pp.  37, 1<.)  Birlng^ns. 

Slip  in  the  Fens,  A. — (Crown  8vo.  pp.  219,  6i.)  Macmillan. 

Turner,  The  Bev.  Charles.— Sonnets,  Lyrics,  and  Translations.  (Fcap.  8to 
pp.  Till.,  100, 4i.  6<l.)  Henry  S.  King  A  Co. 

Tyerman,  Bev.  L.— The  Oxford  Methodists.  (Svo.  pp.  viii.,  416.)  Hodder  & 

Stoughton. 

Versicles  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Sexagenarian.— (Fcap.  8to.  pp.  viii.,  176.) 

Longmans. 

Ylrginins.— On  the  Divorce  and  Marriage  Laws.  (Crown  Svo.  pp.  IJ,  8d.)  Town 

and  Country  Publishing  Company. 

Woods,  Henry  George. — Herodotus,  Books  I.  and  II,  In  2  vole.  (Crown  Svo. 
pp.  Ixxi.,  190,  369.)  Bivingtons. 

In  the  preface  to  The  Life  of  Lloyd,  First  Lord  Kenymi, 
written  bj  an  uncle  of  the  present  bearer  of  the  title,  an 
apology  is  offered  fcr  the  volume  now  published.  In 
Mr.  Townshend’s  “  Lives  of  Twelve  Eminent  Judges,” 
Lord  Kenyon’s  character  was  ”  fairly  and  impartially 
drawn.”  “  But  in  1855  Lord  Campbell,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  judicial  reputation,  published  the  third 
volume  of  his  ‘  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  ;*  and,  while 
borrowing  largely  from  Townshend,  so  exaggerated  and 
distorted  his  facts,  that  it  became  impossible  to  allow  a 
biassed  estimate  of  the  character  of  a  great  and  good 
man  to  remain  unchallenged.”  It  may  be  remarked 
parenthetically  that  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  vin¬ 
dicate  Lord  Kenyon’s  character  aspersed  by  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell,  but  this,  of  course,  does  not  interfere  with  the  value 
of  a  work  which  deals  with  the  period  included  between 
the  dates  1755  and  1802,  and  from  so  interesting  a  point 
of  view. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr  Cowtan’s  “  Memories  of  the 
British  Museum,”  will  understand  us  when  we  speak  of 
the  resolute  tone  of  eulogy  in  which  he  has  compiled  A 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi.  The  late 
principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  now  in 
well-earned  retirement,  deserves,  no  doubt,  all  that  can 
be  said  in  praise  of  his  immense  energy  and  per¬ 
severance  (his  share  in  the  construction  of  the  present 
reading-room  alone  entitles  him  to  everlasting  gratitude), 
but  we  have  seldom  read  compliments  bestowed  so  uni¬ 
versally  and  in  such  liberal  measure  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  few  pages  of  this  memoir.  If  the  following 
panegyric  is  rather  involved  in  point  of  construction  it 
is  no  fault  of  ours. 

We  hardly  know  whether  the  vastly-increased  library — which  has 
grown  from  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  to  more  than  a  million,  and 
which  have  been  added  since  Mr  Panizzr  was  first  connected  with  the 
library— or  whether  the  new  reading-room,  with  its  thoughtful  and 
beautiful  accompaniments,  is  the  greatest  and  proudest  monument 
to  the J  memory  of  a  man  who  came  to  our  shores  an  expatriated 
exile,  and  who,  by  his  indomitable  energy  and  great  abilities,  has 
raised  himself  to  a  position  of  eminence  scarcely  to  be  excelled; 
but  they  are  both  great. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  though  interesting  mainly  to 
students  and  bibliophilists,  is  valuable  as  the  record  of 
a  hard-working  life.  In  this  respect  Sir  Anthony  Pan¬ 
izzi  ranks  with  a  Bayard  or  a  Brassey. 

In  dealing  with  Modem  Gothic  Architecture  we  will  at 
present  only  make  a  quotation  from  the  preface,  and 
express  our  opinion  that  much  suggestive  reading  will 
be  found  in  its  pages. 


he  knows  himself  to  indulge  in  encomium  and  invective, 
they  are  the  more  telling  that  the  facts  he  has  given 
have  fully  prepared  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  for 
endorsing  them.  The  narrative  is  ruled  throughout  by 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  method.  Italy,  at  the  period 
when  it  commences,  was  divided  into  many  states,  the 
occurrences  in  each  of  which  Signor  Zini  treats  in 
synchronous  succession  in  order  to  avoid  distraction,  as 
would  an  historian  who  wished  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  minor  republics  of  Greece  by  disentanrfing  the 
skein  presented  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus.  With  the 
progressive  growth  of  Italian  unity  this  necessity  is 
superseded,  as  the  rivulets  are  one  after  another  merged 
in  the  main  stream,  which  has  received  its  last  affluent 
by  the  absorption  of  Rome.  As  things  tend  more  and 
more  to  this  consummation,  the  historian  no  less  than 
the  patriot  betrays  in  his  style  a  sense  of  relief,  like  that 
of  an  artist  able  at  length  to  do  his  work  without  in¬ 
terruption  or  impediment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy 
a  fuller  light  and  breathe  a  purer  air.  The  style  itself 
is  one  of  severe  chastity,  discarding  all  redundant  orna¬ 
ment,  but  somewhat  betrap’ig  self-consciousness  by  the 
choice  of  antiquated  words  and  obsolete  idioms  in  pre¬ 
ference.  to  those  more  modem,  easy,  and  conventional. 
A  similar  self-consciousness,  which  here  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  is  indicated  in  Signor 
Zini’s  almost  nervous  anxiety  to  do  exact  justice  to  the 
characters  of  men,  setting  in  strong  relief  the  faults  of 
bis  friends  and  the  better  qualities  of  his  foes.  As  an 
instance  of  the  former,  we  have  his  masterly  delineation 
of  the  character  of  Cavour,  which  follows  the  mention 
of  his  death ;  of  the  latter,  his  careful  appreciation  of 
that  of  Ferdinand  the  Second  of  Naples  in  the  like 
connection.  His  dislike,  as  a  politician,  to  extreme  men 
and  measures  seems,  however,  to  cause  him  to  do  but 
scanty  justice  to  the  part  played  by  the  republican  or 
Carbonari  party  in  preparing  and  forwarding  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  Italy,  an  event  which  to  us  distant,  if  not  im¬ 
partial,  spectators  seems  quite  as  much  due  to  the  brain 
of  Mazzini,  and  the  sword  of  Garibaldi,  as  to  the  timely 
aid  of  the  French  Emperor,  the  accidents  of  the  two 
wars  of  1866  and  1870,  and  the  judicious  management 
of  Cavour.  The  admiration  of  Zini  for  Garibaldi  cer¬ 
tainly  breaks  out  occasionally,  in  spite  of  himself,  in 
little  phrases  which  bring  to  mind  Horace’s  extorted 
praise  of  Cato  ;  but  with  the  greater  Mazzini  he  seems 
to  have  little  patience.  Cavour  knew  how  to  use  the 
lion  of  Caprera  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Italian 
monarchy,  but  could  make  nothing  of  Mazzini,  who 
always  seemed  to  be  in  his  way.  And  yet  it  appears 
to  ns  that  Joseph  Mazzini  was  the  very  soul  of  the 
movement  that  has  made  Italy  one  and  free. 

G.  C.  S. 
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hand  were  received,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  with  very 
general  interest,  and  the  present  volume  may  fairly  take 
its  stand  with  these.  It  supplies  portrait-lives  of  five 
of  the  less  known  participators  in  that  enthusiastic 
movement  that  has  run  Tractarianism  such  a  neck-and- 
neck  race.  The  book  will  be  acceptable  to  all  except 
those  who  can  afford  to  dismiss  such  movements  as 
mere  instances  of  zeal  without  discretion. 

Mr  Lupton,  in  printing  Colefs  Lectures  on  Bomans, 
says ;  “  The  following  lectures  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

(Sbcond  Notice.) 

Mr  J.  Pettie^s  three  pictures  are  all  remarkably  clever  and 
striking  works.  In  conception  **  The  Flag  of  Truce”  (401)  ia 
a  great  improvement  on  its  companion,  Terms  to  the  Oe» 
sieved,”  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  last  year.  The 
action  is  less  extravagant  and  therefore  more  effective,  but, like 
all  this  artist’s  works,  the  picture  is  essentially  melodramatiic 
in  character.  Mr  Pettie  does  not  attempt  to  delineate  any 
feature  of  a  scene  that  could  not  be  equally  well  represented 
on  the  stage.  The  attitudes  and  expression  of  the  ngurea  in 
**  The  Flag  of  Truce”  are  those  of  highly  talented  actors  rather 
than  of  real  personages.  The  broader  traits  of  character  and 


hitherto  remained  in  MS.,  and  are  now  published  in 
English  and  in  the  original  Latin.  A  section  of  the 
introduction  discusses  Colet  as  a  Reformer ;  he  appears 
to  have  held  a  place  of  his  own  somewhere  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus. 

Dean  Goulbourn’s  laudatory  inscription  of  The  Holy 
Catholic  Church  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  cannot  be 
taken  simply  as  one  of  the  extravagancies  incident  to 
dedicatory  notices ;  there  must,  we  suppose,  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  Bishop,  which  in  the  Dean’s  estimation  has 
“  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  a  living  power  among  the  people  of 
England.”  Apart  from  this,  we  do  not  fail  to  recognise 
here,  as  everywhere,  in  Dean  Goulbourn’s  warmth  and 
integrity  of  purpose  evidences  of  a  sincere  conviction  fear¬ 
lessly  announced.  The  book  originated  some  years  ago 
as  an  attempt  to  supply  information  of  which  many  it 
was  thought  stand  in  need.  Since  then  Dean  Goodwin 
has  become  Bishop  Goodwin,  and  has  dropped  out  of 
his  position  as  part  projector.  To  each  chapter  is 
added  a  catechism  or  dialogue  on  its  contents. 

Versicles  from-  the  Portfolio  of  a  Sexagenarian  is  a 
very  objectionable  title ;  what  business  has  a  sexagenarian 
to  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  he  is  slipping  away  from 
us,  unless,  indeed,  his  verses  are  very  bad ;  and  what 
right  has  he  to  use  so  ugly  a  word  as  “versicles”? 
Although  they  appeared  originally  in  a  local  paper,  the 
poems,  in  many  cases,  possess  very  considerable  merit 
{vide  “Nosology  ”),  and  can  be  read  with  comfort  from 
loginning  to  end. 

We  have  not  found  in  Mr  Turner’s  volume  of  Sonnets^ 
Lyrics^  and  Translations  anything  of  great  poetical 
worth.  The  “  Sonnets  ”  are  generally  superior  to  the 
“  Lyrics,”  but  of  these  latter  “  An  Incident  on  the  Dee 
is  in  its  way  the  best  of  all  ; 

A  mournful  tale  was  told  to  me  : 

Poor  Jehu,  new  to  sail  and  oar, 

Upon  the  rapid  river’s  tide 
Embark’d  his  little  children  four ; 

But  swamp’d  the  skiff  he  could  not  guide. 

And  drown’d  them  all  in  Dee. 

And  often,  when  with  calm  command, 

He  reins  his  master’s  steeds  so  free. 

While  four  sweet  children  sit  behind, 

To  his  long-trusted  care  consign’d. 

He  feels,  “  It  is  the  self-same  hand 
That  drown’d  mine  own  in  Dee.” 

The  best  poem  in  Lyric  Leaflets  is  “Hesperus,”  a 
sufficiently  metrical  piece  of  Alcaics,  though  the  senti¬ 
ment  is  rather  worn. 

An  American  translation  of  The  Electra  of  Sophocles 
by  a  Mr.  Brinckle  claims  a  closer  adherence  to  the 
original  in  form  and  diction  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
previous  version.  It  is  valuable,  as  are  all  extreme 
experiments  in  the  direction  of  literal  renderings ;  but 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  translation  has  retained 
little  of  the  “  charm  of  poetic  imagery  ”  of  which  the 
author  speaks,  while  the  “  melody  ”  of  the  l^c  passages 
is  at  times  so  varied  as  to  be  almost  lost  to  English  ears. 

The  first  two  books  of  Herodotus^  which  forms  part 
of  Messrs  Rivington’s  “  Catena  Classicorum  ”  edition, 
are  on  our  table.  Mr  H.  G.  Woods,  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  is  responsible  for  the  notes  and 
introduction.  The  introduction  contains  a  “  Life  of 
Herodotus  ”  summarised  from  all  existing  sources,  and 


personages, 

emotion  are  firmly  seized,  and  they  are  rendered  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  boldness  and  spirit,  but  there  is  an  almost  total  absence 
of  the  subtler  and  more  delicate  shades  of  feeling  and  thoughL 
We  may  say  that  the  work  is  exceedingly  forcible  without 
being  strong ;  it  is  striking  but  not  impressive.  It  is  altogether 
wanting  in  what  the  French  call  intimiU.  If  we  compare  this 
picture  with  Heer  Israels’  “  Poor  of  the  Village”  (644)  its 
deficiencies  in  this  respect  will  be  at  once  apparent.  You  see 
at  a  glance  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Mr  Pettie’s  picture ;  it  is 
designed  to  produce  its  full  effect  instantaneously.  There  is 
no  profundity  of  meaning  or  pathos  in  it.  The  significance  of 
the  incident  it  portrays  is  obvious,  pronondy  and  momentair. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  thoughts  of  the  spectator  should 
wander  either  back  into  the  past  or  forward  into  the  future  m 
order  to  understand  the  situation  or  the  actors.  It  suggests 
nothing  that  is  in  the  least  degree  special  and  intimate.  One 
feels  in  looking  at  this  picture  that  it  is  a  correct  representation 
of  a  general  idea,  and  not  an  actual  fact.  The  country  and 
the  period  in  which  the  event  takes  place,  are  made  sufficiently 
evident  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  local  colour 
of  the  work.  But  the  mayor,  the  herald,  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  town,  and  the  half- famished  women  and 
children  who  are  hysterically  bidding  them  “  God  speed  ”  in 
their  mission,  are  strongly  marked  types  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual  beings.  They  awaken  no  sympathy.  Wo  do  not  and 
cannot  believe  in  them,  however  much  we  may  and  do  adnuro 
the  skill  with  which  the  artist  has  painted  them.  We  know 
of  no  living  painter  who  equals  Mr  Pettie  in  depicting  violent 
excitement  as  expressed  in  the  tension  of  muscle  and  sinew. 
Each  of  the  three  principle  figures  in  “  The  Flag  of  Truce,” 
but  especially  the  herald,  are  marked  examples  of  the  artiste 
command  over  these  vehicles  of  expression.  Observe  the 
rigid  lines  of  the  form  and  countenance  of  the  youthful 
herald,  and  the  tight  grasp  he  takes  of  the  spear-shaft  to  which 
the  white  flag  is  atta^ed.  The  whole  body,  trunk  and  limbSy 
is  powerfully  ailected  by  the  spasmodic  efiort  he  is  making  to 
stiile  and  repress  the  emotions  which,  aided  by  physical  pri¬ 
vation,  are  threatening  to  overwhelm  him.  There  is  a  cloee 
afiinity  between  Mr  Pettie’s  conception  and  his  style  of  paint¬ 
ing.  The  execution  is  also  dashing  and  vigorous,  without 
being  particularly  powerful. 

In  Heer  Israels^  “  Poor  of  the  Village,”  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  display  of  energy.  It  is  not  a  striking  picture,  but 
it  is  singularly  powerful  and  intensely  pathethic.  The  incident 
that  Heer.  Israels  has  chosen,  unlike  that  of  ^^The  Flag  of 
Truce,”  is  not  in  itself  calculated  to  arrest  attention  and  evok# 
interest.  There  is  no  exciting  business  iu  course  of  trans¬ 
action.  A  small  group  of  poor  fisherwomen  and  children, 
with  a  blind  man  in  their  midst,  is  standing  on  a  wet 
sandy  beach  in  the  light  of  a  grey  misty  morn¬ 
ing,  at  a  short  distance  from  a  stranded  fishing-smack. 
The  faces  and  figures  are  all  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  boat,  and  one  girl  who  has  left  the  group 
is  stooping  down  to  pick  up  a  broken  fish  that  has  been  flung 
overboard.  That  is  all  the  story  of  the  moment.  But  look 
again  and  caret ully  at  the  group,  and  at  each  individual  com¬ 
posing  it,  and  you  will  find  that  the  attitudes  and  countenance 
reveal  a  whole  life-history.  So  intense  and  concentrated, 
indeed,  is  the  air  of  patient  endurance  that  pervades  every  one 
of  these  figures  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  it  could  have 
been  acquired  in  the  course  of  an  individual  life.  The  ancestors 
of  these  people  for  generations  back  must  have  experienced 
severe  and  constant  hardship  and  poverty.  In  the  case  of  the 
little  children  the  depression  is  plainly  to  a  large  extent  here¬ 
ditary.  And  how  do  these  poor  folks  confront  their  fate  ?  For 
the  most  part  with  stolid  resignation.  There  is  a  subdued  eager¬ 
ness  in  the  group,  arising  probably  from  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
food  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  but  even  their  sense  of  hunger  has 
grown  dull  and  callous  through  habit.  The  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  picture  reaches  its  climax  in  the  f^e  of  the  blind 
old  man  who  is  holding  up  his  sightless  head  in  the  (Urection 
of  the  smack,  and  submissively,  ^mly,  and  coldly  waiting  to 
be  served  with  an  alms.  There  is  no  straining  after  effect 
here,  and  no  parade  of  emotion.  The  feeling  that  finds  ex¬ 
pression  is  quiet  and  habitual ;  it  is  but  the  surface  play  of  un¬ 
penetrated  depths  of  pathos.  A  similar  strength  and 
are  apparent  in  the  style  of  this  work.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
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ishly  styled  the  music  “of  the  future,  seems  at  last  to  hsTe 
fairiy  set  in.  Criticism  and  professional  opposition  in  every 
form  have  been  exercised  to  cneck  the  new  ^wth,  but  these 
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I  will  not  in  all  protability  be  so  popular  as  his  Circe  ” 
lis  **  Daniel,”  but  it  is  a  very  fine  picture.  It  is  well 
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the  landscape  it  sabordinatad  to  the  figures,  or  the  figures  to 
the  landscape.  Both  are  fused  into  a  perfect  unity,  and  the 
unity  is  not  merely  pictorial.  The  characters  are  permanently 
affected,  mentally  and  physically,  by  the  climate  and  the  scene 
erith  which  they  are  associated.  One  cannot  say  that  the  group 
la  more  prominent  than  the  atmospheric  effect  The  picture 
“has  the  mlness  of  nature,  and  no  element  in  it  undul^r  obtrudes 
itrelf.  We  might  almost  say  of  this  woA,  as  Novalis  wid  of 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  that  it  is  ^  real  and  emblematic,  has 
many  meanings,  is  simple  and  inexhaustible,  like  a  product  of 
nature.” 

**  The  Sanctuary  ”  (6),  is  less  carefully  and  elaborately 
painted  than  ”  The  Flag  of  Truce,”  but  it  is  very  clever  and 
Tery  characteristic.  It  represents  a  supple-limbed  young  lady 
rushing  into  the  arms  of  a  party  of  nuns,  who  are  meeting  her 
at  the  gate  of  a  convent.  An  elderly  nun  is  closing  the  heavy 


Iderly  nun  is  closing  the  heavy 


outer  door  to  keep  back  pursuers.  The  contrast  between  the  fever 
and  passion  of  the  refugee,  and  the  calmness  and  self-control  of 
the  nuns  is  well  brought  out ;  but  the  incident  is  histrionic  and 
the  treatment  is  sketchy,  although  very  spirited  and  dashing. 
In  **  Midnight  Watch  ”  (310),  Mr  Pettie  shows  us  a  stalwart 
soldier  in  steel  helmet  and  breast-plate,  buff  leather  doublet, 
and  jack-boots,  standing  erect  before  a  watch-fire  in  the  middle 
of  a  dense  forest,  the  light  gleaming  brightly  from  his  mail,  but 
penetrating  only  a  little  way  into  the  surrounding  gloom.  This 
18  a  very  powerful  little  picture,  and  reminds  us  somewhat 
of  similar  works  by  Salvator  Rosa.  Mr  Orchardson 
is  represented  by  tnree  highly  creditable  pictures,  the 
best  of  which  is,  perhaps,  that  entitled  ‘‘The  Pro¬ 
tector  ”  (194) — a  young  damsel  walking  along  a  broad 
path,  hollered  on  one  side  by  gigantic  sunflowers,  and 
holding  a  large  hound  in  the  leash.  There  is  a  graceful 
dignity  in  this  figure  which  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  dog  is 
admirably  conceived  and  painted.  But  the  subject,  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  case  with  Mr  Orchardson’s  pictures,  is  too  slight. 
He  relies  far  too  much  on  his  very  remarkable  dexterity  with 
the  brush.  “  Oscar  and  Bruin  ”  (208),  by  the  same  artist,  is 
a  very  clever  sketch  of  two  dogs,  which  shows  keen  insight 
into  dog  character,  and  he  also  exhibits  a  noteworthy  illus- 


conceived,  and  the  old  hound  is  beautifully  and  powerfully 
painted.  We  cannot  imagine  what  notion  could  have  induced 
Mr  V.  Princep  to  select  the  story  of  “  The  Gadarene  Swine  ” 
(988)  as  the  subject  of  a  picture.  The  rocks  are  remarkably 
weak,  and  the  whole  landscape  unlike  anything  to  be  seen  in 
Palestine,  but  the  herd  of  plump  little  black  pigs  hurrying 
down  the  steep  place  is  very  cleverly  painted.  “  Lady 
Teazle  ”  (37),  behind  the  screen,  is  admirable  in  colour  and  in 
character,  but  rather  flat  and  stiff  in  drawing.  Mr  Princep 
has  skilfully  preserved  a  few  traces  of  the  manners  of  the 
country  beauty  only  recently  brought  into  contact  with  town 
society.  In  “  Devonshire  Ilouse  ”  (896)  the  same  artist  shows 
us  full-length  portraits  of  two  Indies  mounting  a  staircase.  The 
idea  is  whimsical,  without  being  either  original  or  effective. 
•‘Jack  Ashore”  (629)  is  the  best  of  the  two  works  Mr  J.  E. 
Hodgson  has  sent  to  the  exhibition,  and  it  fully  sustains  the 
artist’s  well-earned  reputation  as  a  painter  of  humourous  Eastern 
life.  The  British  tar  is  swaggering,  with  a  long  clay  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  in  front  of  a  squad  of  Arab  soldiers  who  have  squatted 
down  on  the  steps  and  stone  benches  near  the  gate  of  a  mosque, 
and  are  evidently  infinitely  amused  at  the  on-goings  of  the 
sailor.  “The  Ornithologist”  (380),  and  “  What  is  it  ? ”  (196) 
are  very  good  examples  of  Mr  H.  S.  Marks’s  style  of  treating 
two  classes  of  subjects  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own. 
In  the  latter  a  line  of  figures  are  leaning  over  the  parapet  of  a 
bridge  and  looking  down  upon  the  river^  their  backs  being 
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Though  long  delayed,  the  turn  of  popular  opinion  in  this 
country  in  favour  ot'the  music  which  has  been  rather  fooL 


expressive.  The  curiosity  of  these  folks  is  quite  contagious,  and 
we  should  really  like  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  stream  below. 
Whether  this  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  a  picture  on  which  great 
skill  and  a  great  deal  of  labour  have  been  expended  may  be 
doubted,  but  the  artist  has  succeeded  thoroughly  in  what  he 


youthful  “  Monseigneur  ”  is  lounging  in  a  chair  without  his 
coat,  amusing  himself  in  a  dreamy  way  with  some  toys  that 
are  lying  on  the  floor,  while  his  valet  is  putting  on  his  slippers. 
A  cardinal  is  advancing  from  the  door  to  superintend  Mon- 
scigneur  s  morning  devotions,  and  we  suppose  tne  worthy  who 
is  at  the  cupboard  in  the  comer  has  charge  of  the  physical 


powers,  for  a  time  successful,  are  at  last  exhausted,  and  the 
nard-fought  victory  of  the  disciples  of  pro^ss  seems  nearly- 
gained.  One  of  the  most  asking,  as  well  as  most  hopeful 
characteristics  of  this  revolution  is  the  fket  that  it  has  Wn 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  educated  public  ia 
opposition  to  efforts  of  self-constituted  authority  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  English  musical  criticism  has  for  a  long  time 
bwn  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  all  Europe,  and  at  last 
Englishmen  themselves  are  finding  out  the  value  of  the 
teaching  which  they  have  for  years  so  patiently  swallowed. 
In  vain  are  we  now  told  that  Wagner  is  a  madman,  Liszt  a 
weak  dreamer,  and  Von  Biilow  an  impostor ;  we  begin  to 
find  that  Wagner’s  music  is  capable  or  exciting  our  pro- 
foundest  emotions,  that  Liszt  hfw  discovered  and  augment^ 
the  capabilities  of  the  modem  pianoforte,  and  that  compared 
with  the  execution  of  Von  Biilow  the  performances  of  many 
whom  we  have  hitherto  delighted  to  honour  are  strangely 
colourless  and  tame.  The  l^t  Wagner  concert  has  been 
truly  described  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  journal  by  a 
well-known  pen  as  a  veritable  crisis  in  our  musical  history. 
The  selection  of  the  programmes  of  the  first  two  concerts  was 
somewhat  timid  and  tentative,  and  was  confined  to  Wagner’s 
earlier  and  better  known  works,  reliance  being  placed  rather 
on  superiority  of  execution  than  on  novelty  of  matter.  In  the 
last  concert,  however,  were  given  two  extracts  from  “  Tristan 
und  Isolde,”  one  of  the  most  advanced  operas,  and  one  which 
has  been  often  quoted  as  the  most  wild  and  incomprehensible 
of  all.  Nevertheless,  under  the  masterly  direction  of  Dr  von 
Biilow,  who  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  orchestral 
conductor  at  this  concert,  these  pieces  were  received 
with  an  amount  of  favour  w’hich  prove  that  their 
marvellous  suggestiveness  and  power  w'ere  not  lost  upon 
the  audience.  The  passionate  and  tender  longing  of  the  pre¬ 
lude  in  which  the  key-note  of  the  pathetic  and  tragic  tale  is 
struck,  and  the  profoundly  touching  finale,  delineating  Isolde’s 
lament  and  death  over  the  body  of  her  lover,  were  interpreted  by 
Dr  von  Biilow  in  a  manner  which  to  those  who  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  his  method  was  simply  astonishing.  Without 
a  note  of  music  before  him,  ‘possessing  apparently  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  every  shade  of  expression  in  each  separate  part, 
he  seemed  to  draw  music  from  the  orchestra  with  the  wand 
of  a  magician,  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  players  at  rehearsal  in  carrying  out  fully  the  conductor’s 
intention,  the  actual  performance  went  so  well  as  to  evoke  an 
expression  of  satisfaction  even  from  him.  In  this  music 
'V’^gner  may  be  said  to  have  gone  far  to  disprove  the  truth  of 
his  own  theory  as  to  the  limits  of  musical  expression.  The 
finale  was  given  without  the  solo  voice  part,  the  words  of 
which  were  printed  in  the  programme,  but  it  almost  seemed 
that  no  such  assistance  was  needed  to  realise  the  full  pathos 
of  the  conception.  This  is  music  which  indeed  “  gives  a  very 
echo  to  the  seat  were  Love  is  throned,”  and  its  power  was 
such  that,  deprived  of  all  science  and  dramatic  accessorieik 
many  people  were  moved  to  tears.  Although  well  acquainted 
with  beauties  of  this  piece,  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
glad  surprise  at  the  success  which  attended  its  first  per¬ 
formance.  The  selection  from  “  Lohengrin,”  and  the 
overture  to  “  Tannhauser,”  as  previously  given,  the  over¬ 
ture  to  “Der  fliegende  Hollander,”  and  the  Huldigungs- 
marsch,  formed  the  rest  of  the  programme,  with 
exception  of  some  songs  sung  by  Madame  Alvsleben,  and 
Dr  von  Billow’s  performances  of  his  variations  to  the  theme  of 
the  finale  of  the  Eroica  symphony.  Of  each  of  the  last-named 
orchestral  pieces,  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  the  first  ade¬ 
quate  rendering  they  have  received  in  England.  Mr  Dann- 
reuther  fully  brought  out  the  salient  points  of  the  overture, 
contrasting  well  the  different  themes  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  giving  to  the  whole  a  vigour  and  unity  which  were  con¬ 
spicuously  absent  in  the  performance  at  the  Philharmonic, 
spoken  of  last  week.  The  Wagner  Society  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  success  of  its  first  season.  Public  interest 
in  the  concerts  has  steadily  incxeased,  and  signs  have  been  un¬ 
equivocally  shown  of  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  music  of 
the  new  schooL  Though  somewhat  late,  the  tide  has  at  last 
begun  to  flow,  and,  in  its  irresistible  advance,  is  already  sweep¬ 
ing  away  the  feeble  fortifications  built  up  by  timid  and  narrow 
pedants,  which  have  only  stood  their  ground  hitherto  because 
they  were  not  assailed. 

Dr  von  Billow’s  second  recital  took  place  on  Tuesday,  on 
which  occasion  St.  James’s  Hall  was  agam  crowded.  In  tlMi 
concerto  the  pianist  appears  alone  and  unassisted,  and  plays,  as 
we  believe  is  his  custom,  without  notes.  Space  fails  us  to  do 
justice  to  the  rendering  of  the  eleven  pieces  which  formed  hit 
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programme,  embracing  a  period  ranging  from  Scarlatti  and  the  17th  inat,  for  London,  and  on  Monday,  the  19th  inst,  aft 
to  Brahms.  Every  style  is  interpreted  in  an  appropriate  o'clc^k,  for  the  countiy.  A  number  of  specimens  of  the 

manner,  and  in  Chopin’s  music  especially,  Br  Ton  Billow  dis-  productions  of  the  works  naTe  been  sent  to  the  Vienna  Exhi- 

plays  qualities  which  his  other  performances  give  but  few  bition;  and  as  m^als  were  obtained  at  the  International 
signs.  Bach’s  Prelude  and  F^ue  for  organ  in  A  minor  (Liszt’s  Exhibitions  at  Pans  in  1855  and  1867,  and  in  London  in  1862, 
tnuucription),  Brahm’s  Variations  on  an  air  by  Handel,  op.  probably  another  medal  will  be  obtained  at  Vienna. 

24,  a  garotte  by  Gotthard  and  four  pieces  by  Chopin,  inclua-  '  The  National  Bank  of  Belgium  has  raised  its  rate  of  dis¬ 
ing  the  familiar  Berceuse,  op.  57,  were  among  the  most  inter-  count  from  5  to  5^  per  cent.  " 

esting  pieces  selected.  In  consequence  of  the  success  of  these  The  sum  of  12,000/.  in  sorereigns  was  sent  into  the  Bank 

ftwo  rentals,  a  th  ird  is  announcea  to  take  place  on  Thursday  yesterday  afternoon  from  South  America, 

morning,  the  22nd  inst.  F.  J.  The  sums  of  101,000/.  for  Germany,  and  10,000/.  for  Lisbon, 

were  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  yesterday. 

-  Annexed  are  the  closing  prices  of  yesterday  : — 

.  _  All  L*  T  •  j.  j  Consols:  93|  to  4  for  money,  and  934  to  I  for  the  account. 

Alexaitora  Palace.  All  the  difficulties  which  mterfered  Foreign  Securities:  United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1882,  90| 
with  the  launchmg  of  this  scheme  haring  been  overcome,  it  ^o  90| ;  ditto,  1885,  91 J  to  914 ;  ditto,1887,  93^  to  93  i ;  ditto,  Ton¬ 
is  now  on  the  fair  road  to  success.  The  Palace  will  open  on  Forties,  884  »  ditto  Uve  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan,  88}  to  89; 

Saturday  next  with  a  flower  show  and  concerts,  a  combined  j  French  Rentes,  6^  to  54;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  97}  to  98; 
attraction  which  win  probably  draw  a  considerable  attendance,  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  84}  to  86;  ditto  Scrip,  24  to  2}  ex 
notwithstanding  the  hig^  price  chaiged  for  admission.  In  spite  div.  prem. ;  Ronduras,  25  to  26  ;  Italian,  1861,  61  9-16  to  61  11-16; 
of  the  condemnation  which  establishments  of  the  "Crystal”  Mexican,  15  to  16};  Paraguay,  68}  to  69};  Peruvian,  1870, 
type  have  received,  on  high  aesthetic  grounds,  there  is  no  764  to  75}  ;  Portuguese,  404  to  40};  Russian  Five  per  Cents.,  1870, 
doubt  that  they  tu|^y  a  fund  of  healthy  recreation  which  is  to  9^4  ;  ditto  1871*  93}  to  94 ;  ditto  1872,  92}  to  93} ;  Nicolai 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  We  do  not  find  in  the  programme  Railway,  77}  to  78 ;  San  Domingo,  21  to  22;  Spanish  Three  per 
af  the  new  Palace  those  schemes  of  popular  instruction  by  Cents.,  ^  6-16  to  20  7-16 ;  T^kish  Five  per  Ceat^,  1865,  61} 
lectures  which,  we  believe,  formed  part  of  the  original  plan. 

A.t  present  the  directors  supply  amusement  pure  and  simple;  ^  *  ^^774^78*  ^  en  .,  7  »  }  }» 

perhaps  the  more  solid  fare  remains  behind  We  venture  to  Share.  :-Caledonian,  94}  to  95};  Great  East- 

one  sugge^  as  to  the  mi^ement  ^  this  new  venture.  ^  Northern  “  A,”  133  to  134 ;  Groat  Western, 

^  Saturday,  the  great  middle-class  holiday,  the  Crystal  i224  to  122|;  Brighton,  72}  to  78};  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
Palace  is  only  open  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  half-a-  ug  ^  149.  London  and  ^Nopth-Westem,  1424  to  142};  London, 
a-own  or  five  shillings  for  an  afternoon’s  entertainment.  The  Chatham,  and  Dover,  224  to  22| ;  London  and  South-Western,  106} 
Alexandra  Palace  will  do  well,  we  think,  to  regulate  their  to  106 ;  MetropoliUn,  70  to  70} ;  ditto  District,  32  to  32}  ;  Mid- 
kdmission  fee  on  that  day  so  as  to  catch  the  class  of  holiday  land,  133}  to  133}  ;  North  British,  65}  to  65} ;  North  Eastern,  166} 
blk  who  do  not  find  their  way  to  Sydenham.  to  188};  Sheffield,  76}  to  77};  South-Eastern,  106}  to  107}; 

and  ditto  **  A,”  86  to  864. 

'  - -  .  ■  _  Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American,  138}  to  1394  J  Eastern 

Extension.  8|  to  84 ;  Eastern,  9  to  9} ;  French  Atlantic,  32}  to  32}  ] 
Newfoundland,  21 4  to  21};  Telegraph  Gonstraction,  32}  to  33 ; 

MONEY  MARKET.  Credit  Foncier,  4|  to  4}  ;  General  Credit,  4  ^  }  prem. ;  Hudson’s 

-  ...^  ,,  Bay,  16}  to  1^ ;  International,  1}  to  1}  dis. ;  and  Lombardo- 

Un  baturday  last,  the  monetary  crisis  in  Germany,  and  the  Venetian,  16  9-16  to  16  11-16. 


ftwo  recitals,  a  tn  ird  is  ; 
morning,  the  22nd  inst. 


Alexaitera  Palace. — All  the  difficulties  which  mterfered 
with  the  launching  of  this  scheme  having  been  overcome,  it 
is  now  on  the  fair  road  to  success.  The  Palace  will  open  on 
Saturday  next  with  a  flower  show  and  concerts,  a  combined 
attraction  which  will  probably  draw  a  considerable  attendance, 
notwithstanding  the  hig^  price  chaiged  for  admission.  In  spite 
of  the  condemnation  which  establishments  of  the  Crystal  ” 
type  have  received,  on  high  aesthetic  grounds,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  thev  supply  a  fund  of  healthy  recreation  which  is 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  We  do  not  toid  in  the  programme 
of  the  new  Palace  those  schemes  of  popular  instruction  by 
leetnres  which,  we  believe,  formed  part  of  the  original  plan. 
At  present  the  directors  supply  amusement  pure  and  simple; 
perhaps  the  more  solid  fare  remains  behind.  We  venture  to 
make  one  suggestion  as  to  the  management  of  this  new  venture. 
On  Saturday,  the  great  middle-class  holiday,  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  only  open  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  balf-a- 
crown  or  five  shillings  for  an  afternoon’s  entertainment.  The 
Alexandra  Palace  will  do  well,  we  think,  to  regulate  their 
admission  fee  on  that  da^  so  as  to  catch  the  class  of  holiday 
folk  who  do  not  find  their  way  to  Sydenham. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  monetary  crisis  in  Germany,  and  the 
consequent  drain  on  our  reserves,  induced  the  Bank  Directors 
to  raise  the  minimum  Rate  of  Discount  from  4}  to  5  per  cent. 
The  stock  market  was,  on  the  whole,  steadier  than  could  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  Consols  declined  ^  for 
the  Account,  but  were  unchanged  for  Money.  In  Foreign 
Securities,  French  Scrip,  Italian,  Turkish,  and  Russian,  each 
fell  } ;  and  Spanish  and  Egyptian  fell  }.  In  the  Railway 
Market  tile  deoline  was- heavier.  Great  NiRlhem  A  fell  1}, 
North  Eastern  1,  and  the  other  principal  lines  }  to  }. 

The  week  opened  on  Monday  last  with  increased  depression.  I 
Consols  recede  }  in  the  morning,  but  subsequently  recovered. 
In  Foreign  Stocks,  Austrian  declined  },  Italian  },  Russian  }, 
and  Egyptian  1.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  small  rise 
in  French  and  Spanish.  British  Railway  Shares  were  re¬ 
markably  steady,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Northern,  North 
Eastern,  and  Cnatham  and  Dover,  and  a  rise  of  }  to  }  took 
place.  On  Tnesday  there  was  some  improvement  m  the 

feneral  tone  of  the  market.  Consols  were  unaltered,  .but 
orei^  Securities  were  better,  with  the  exception  of  Austrian 
and  1  urkish.  There  was  a  rise  of  }  to  }  in  French,  Spanish, 
Egyptian,  and  Russian.  On  Wednesday  great  nervousness 
was  manifested  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Consols  fell  |. 
In  Foreign  Securities  the  fall  was  very  general,  Italian 
and  Argentine  being  the  only  exceptions.  In  British 
Railway  Shares  the  decline  was  more  partial.  Great 
Northern,  North  Eastern  District,  and  Caledonian  being 
quoted  at  an  advance.  On  Thursday  business  was  very  restric¬ 
ted,  and  the  general  tone  dull.  Consols  fell  ^  for  the  Account. 

^  Foreign  ^curities  prices  were  weaker,  French,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian  being  among  the  stocks 
which  suffered.  British  Railway  Shares  were  also  weaker, 
and  the  decline  for  the  day  ranged  from  }  to  I}. 

The  demand  for  discount  was  only  moderate  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  week,  but  has  been  on  the  increase.  Still 
there  is  no  aiim  of  strinarAnov.  No  fiirf.hftr  ohnnorA  in  thn  Rnnlr 


A  LEXANDRA  PALACE.— Alexandra  Palace  and  Park 

will  be  OPENED  on  SATURDAY,  May  24,  on  which  occasion  there  will 
be  a  GRAND  CONCERT,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  MICHAEL  COSTA,  at 
which  the  following  dRtingniahed  artiats  will  aadat : — Mdlle.  Titiens,  Mdlln. 
Natalie  Carola,  Mailame  Trebelli-Bettiui,  Signor  Campanini.  Signor  Borella, 
and  Signor  Agnosi.  Pnll  Band  and  OhenroB.  One  Thonaand  Performen. 
Organist,  Mr.  FREDERIC  ARCHER. 

ITie  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW,  at  which  Twelve 
Hnndred  Poonds  alll  be  given  in  Ptisea. 

Admiaaion,  by  Tickota  pnrehaaed  before  the  day,  Fhre  Shillinga ;  by  pa  bt 
at  the  doon,  Seven  ShiUioga  and  Sixpence.  Season  Ticketa  admit  t  the 
Oi)eniDg  Festival.  Season  Tickets,  One  Gninea,  are  now  ready.  Each  holder 
of  a  Gninea  Ticket  will  receive  a  Share  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  Art  Union." 
Five  Shillings  of  each  Guinea  will  be  aei  aside  to  form  a  Fond  for  the  pnrchaae 
of  Pictores  and  Works  of  Art,  to  be  drown  for  now  annually  in  May. 

A  LEXANDRA  PALACE. — The  Station  which  adjoins  the 

Palace  plaoes  it  ii»  commnaication  with  King's-Craes  and  Great  Northern 
Stations,  Moorgate  Staeet  and  Metropolitan  Statioca,  and  Victoria  and  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Starioas.  The  Palace  is  flve  inilea  from  King's-Oroa^  and 
is  within  an  easy  and  pleasant  drive  from  Oharing-Oross  and  the  Weet-au  • 

A  LEXANDRA  PALACE.— A  GRAND  O^^GAN,  which 

•/w.  ig  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  instnunentB  in  England  ;  a  spadons 
CONCERT  HALL,  capable  <X  8eatit«  8,000  visitors ;  and  a  THEATRE,  the 
stage  of  which  is  fitted  with  every  modern  improvement,  and  is  about  the  same 
siae  as  that  of  Drory  Lane,  will  be  found  in  the  Palace. 

The  HEFRESUMENT  CONTRACTOEd  are  Messrs.  BERTRAM  & 
ROBERTS. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  nomerons  first-class  FETES  and  CON¬ 
CERTS,  porticalars  of  which  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time. 

LONDON  DIALECTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Cavkxdish  Rooms,  71  Mortducr  Strbet,  W. 

On  Wednesday,  21st  May,  1874,  Miu  A.  VicxXBT,  **On  the  Social  Position  of 
Women.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Bight  o’clock  predsdy. 

By  Older,  FREDERICK  A.  FORD, 

Hon.  Sac. 


toere  la  no  aim  of  atringency.  No  further  change  in  the  Bank 
^te  hM  taken  place  since  last  Saturday,  but  the  general 
18  that  another  riae  cannot  long  be  deferred. 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  for  tne  week  ended  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last,  show  a  decrease  in  public  deposits  of  75,823/,  and 
an  increase  in  other  deposits  of  427,456/.  The  former  now 
stand  at  12,566,278/,  and  the  latter  at  18,561,803/.  The 
amount  of  notes  in  active  circulation,  25,982,890/,  or  a  falling 
°  The  amount  of  bullion  in  both  departments 

^466,662/,  or  a  deeiease  of  498,910/,  of  which  274,000/  has 
hew  withdza^  for  export.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to 
Ijakilitiei  is  32}  per  cent. 

Messrs  Shorter  A  I^g  announce  that  the  subscriptioii  list 
the  issue  of  26,000  shares  of  the  Newcastle  Chemical 
8  Compel^,  Lunltedy  moII  be  closed  this  day  (Saturday) 


COMPANY. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

JL  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and.  16  and  17  Pall-mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  ai  ,600,000.  Poid-np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

JAMBS  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

Dividend  and  Bonus  for  the  year  1872,  £1  7«.  6d,  per  Shate,  equal  to  33  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capitaL 

SXTBSCBIPTION  for  36,000  SHARES  of  a 

T'HE  NEWCASTLE  CHEMICAL  WOEKS  COMPANY 

X  (Lindlad). 

Lata  0.  ALLHUSBN  4  SONS  (limited). 

NOTICE  is  herrtiy  given,  that  the  SUBSCRIPnON  LISTS  for  the 
be  CLOSED  THIS  DAY,  SATURDAY,  the  17th  instant,  for  London,  and  oa 
MONDAY,  the  Ifth  Instant,  at  twelve  (/clock,  for  (Jountty  Applicattona. 

36  Birchin  I^oa,  Lombard  Staeet,  B.G..  SHORTER  4  KINO* 

London,  May  17, 1873. 
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^TLERY,  Warranted. — The  most  varied  assortment  of 

TABLU  CUTLKRY  In  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 
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S'  I  E  X.  »’» 

PATENT  “OZOKERIT”  CANDLES. 

ONE  sHinniiTa  peb  pound. 

SOLD  ETBRYWHERE. 


LEA  &  PEBEIETS’  SAUCE, 

THE  “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  improTes  the  appetite  and. 
aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  sec  the  Names  of  LEA  A  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  lables. 

Agents — CROSSE  6i  BLACKWELL,  London;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers  ia 
Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


r^VERLAND  ROUTE. —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Passengers  and 
rsceiTe  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLS 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

6INOAPOBB 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From  Sonth* 
amptoD. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 


Thursday,  May  8 
it  22,  at  2  p.m., 
aodeveryalter* 
nate  Thursday. 


From  Venice 
(calling  at  Ancona). 


Prom 

Brindisi. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Friday  morning. 
May  16  and  80, 
and  every  alter¬ 
nate  Friday. 


Every  Monday, 
at  6  a.m. 


Monday,  May  19 
and  Jane  2,  at 
6  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


sTTaTniTTA  I  Thursday, May 8,  /  Friday  morning,  /Monday,  May  19, 

KRw  7RAr  A vn  I  *  P-“-»  ® 

f  every  fourth  every  fourth  every  fourth 

(Cargo  only.)  j  Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  retomlng  by  the  Company’s 
Steamers  witbio  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  throngh,  vid  Bombay,  to  the  principal  Railway 
Stations  in  India,  and  throngh  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  issued  at  the 
Company's  OfBce.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
LBBBAU  it  CO.,  6  BilUter  Street  (Sooth  Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  informatioD,  apply  at 
the  (Company’s  Offices,  120  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  or  Oriental  Place, 
Southampton. 


81-inch  ivory  handles,  per  doscn 
st  do.  balanced  do.  .  . 

31  do.  do.  .  .  . 

8|  floe  Ivory  do.  .  .  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do.  .  . 

4  do.  finest  Afrioan  ivory  . 

Do.  with  silver  ferules  .  . 

Do.  with  silvered  blades 
Nickel  electro-rilvered  handles 


Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  A  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical  Professiwi* 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  3i. ;  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  2j.  6<i. ;  Globules 
in  bottles  from  2s. ;  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  A  SON, 

124  Southampton  Row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  c£ 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES.  CHILDREN,  »nd 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  A  OO.,  CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 

AKD  OF  AIX  OTHKB  CHSMUTS  THBOnOHOTTT  THX  WORLD. 


Ir»  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

^  •  (XINDIMENTS. — ^B.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Receipts,  and  Manofactcrers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so 
long  and  favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the 
public  against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  nipue 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wigmore  Street 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  B.C.  ^ 

ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.  —  The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sance  are  particolarly  requested  to  observe 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years  * 
signed  JUisabeth  Launb^.  * 

GBATEPUTi— COMPOBTING. 

EPPS’  S  C  O  C  O  A  . 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opmations 
of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  propertiee  of 
well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  oar  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately, 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service 
Oazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

.  Each  Packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  A  CO.,  Homceopathic  Chemists,  London. 

Also  Makers  of  Epps’s  Cac4oine,  a  thin,  refreshing  evening  beverage. 

WM.  YOUNGER  &  CO.’S 

ALES. 

As  a  tonic  and  for  purity  and  quality  nothing  can  exceed  these  Ales  in  value. 
Sold  by  leading  retailers.  See  trade  marks.  Breweries,  Edinburgh.  (Estab¬ 
lished  1749.) 

London  Stores :  Belvedere  Rood,  S.E.  Liverpool  Offices  :  51  South  John  Street. 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CBEAM  OP  IBISH  WHISKIES. 

In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  arid  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  S^l,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELB  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS’S  BUTHIlf  WATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Litbia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia, 
and  Potass. 

Corks  branded  “  R.  ELLIS  A  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their 
trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  A  SON,  Ruthin^ 
North  Wales. 

liOXUON  AftTgVTft— 

W.  BEST  A  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

For  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a 
delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  RT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others, 

•**  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  In  sice,  and 
M20  in  valne,  are  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Compant  from 
London  to  enj  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  nnlfonn  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Fall 
ixuticalars  on  appUcatioD  at 

122  LEADENHALL  S’TREET,  E.C. 


^REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.— On  SATURDAY, 

VJT  the  81st  MAY.  CHEAP  EXCURSION  TRAINS  from  LONDON  wiU 


V_J  the  81st  MAY,  CHEAP  EXCURSION  TRAINS  from  LONDON  wiU 
leave — 

ABC 

Tictoria  (L.  C.  &  D.)  at.  .  •  8.53  a.m.  9.18  a.m.  11.88  a.m. 

Moorgate  Street,  at .  ...  9.82  a.m.  10.80  a.m.  12.25  p.m. 

Aldengate  Street  ....  9.84  a.m.  10.82  a.m.  12.27  p.m. 

Farringdon  Street,  at  .  .  .  9.36  a.m.  10.86  a.m.  12.29  p.m. 

King’s  Cross  (G.  N.  R.),  at  .  .  10.5  a.m.  10.50  a.m.  1.0  p.m. 

A — For  NEWARK,  Retford,  Doncaster,  Wakefield,  Ossett,  Batley,  Motley, 
Castleford,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  York,  iic. 

B— For  SHEFFIELD,  Rotherham,  Barnsley,  Huddersfield,  Macclesfield, 
Btockport,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Btalybridge,  Manchester,  Warrington,  Liverpool,  Ac. 

O— For  HUNTINGDON,  Peterboro’,  Stamford,  Boom,  Blllingboro’,  Grantham, 
Nottingham,  Spalding,  Holbeach,  Long  Sntton,  Boston,  Sleaford,  Horncastle, 
Lincoln,  Spilsby,  Wainfleet,  Alfoid,  Loath,  Great  Grimsby,  Hull  (rut  Retford, 
and  vid  Doncaster),  Gainsboro’  (rut  Lincoln),  Ac. 

Returning  on  Monday,  3nd,  or  Thursday,  6tb  June. 

Tickets,  bills,  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  several  Railway 
Stations  ;  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  Angel  Street,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  ;  82  Regent 
Circus  ;  and  264  Holbom. 

HENRY  OAKLET, 

London,  King's  Cross  Station,  May  1873.  General  Manager. 


TV/TIDLAND  RAILWAY.  —  TOURIST  ARRANGE- 

MENTS,  1878. 

Arrangements  for  the  issne  of  1st,  2Dd,  and  8rd  class  Toorlst  Tickets,  will  be 
in  force  nani  May  26th  to  the  81st  Octobv,  1878. 

For  partlcolars  see  Time  Tables  and  Propammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT, 

Derby,  May  17th,  1873.  General  Manager. 


8  LEU’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  B^joms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W, 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Brood  Street. 
EsUbllshed  1807. 


DIOESTION  FBOMOTED  BY  FEFSINE. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  exiwrienccd  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emeiwncies  of  sadden  or  nncxpwted  mourning  require  the  immediute  ex¬ 
ecution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  milli¬ 
nery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  pnrebased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehonse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
household  muorning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


J  A  Y  S», 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


Table 

Knives. 


Dessert 

Knives. 


Carvers 
per  Pair. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 
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NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 


BY  THE  AUtHOR  OS'  "  THB  WOMAN  IN  WHITH.’* 

The  NEW  MAGDALEN,  by  WILKIE  COLLINS,  in  Thwo 

YoLi.,  will  be  ready  on  Monday  next. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  «  ARCHIE  LOVHLL.- 

A  VAGABOND  HEROINE.  By  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 

.  Author  of  **  Onght  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  ”  In  One  YoL,  crown  8t».,  10s.  IdL 
A  most  amusing 

**  A  lively  little  comedy,  with  plenty  of  racy  dialogne.*' — Court  Exprtoi, 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  ‘‘THE  PILGRIM  AND  THB  SHRINE.- 

BY  AND  BY :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Future.  By 

EDWARD  MAITLAND,  Author  of  **  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine,**  Jkc. 
In  Three  Yols.,  crown  8yo. 

**A  vigorous  and  attractive  romance,  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive,  abounding  in  fine  thought  and  brilliant  writing.” — JSxaminor, 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  «  THB  SURGEON’S  SECRET.’* 

WHICH  SISTER?  By  SYDNEY  MOSTYN,  Author  of 

“  The  Surgeon's  Secret,”  8ic.  In  Two  Yols.,  crown  8vo. 

**  This  pretty  novelette  is  rendered  interesting  by  the  natural  manner  in  which 
an  involuntary  rival  details  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  passion  with  which  the 
reader  can  hardly  fail  to  sympathise.  Both  sisters  are  distinct  and  weil-cpn- 
trasted  portraits.” — Timet. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  NEW  WORKS, 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


THE  AFRICAN  SKETCH-BOOK.  By  WINWOOD 

READE.  With  12  Maps,  10  Illustrations  by  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Zwecker, 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.  [ImmeditUdn. 

A  HISTORY  of  CRIME  in  ENGLAND,  in  RELATION 

to  CIVILISED  LIFE.  By  LUKE  OWKN  PIKB,  M.A.,  Author  of  The 
English  and  their  Origin.’ 

VoL.  I.  From  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  Accbssion  of  Hrnbt  VIL 
Demy  8vo.  [Next  WeeJt. 

THE  TROUBADOURS :  their  Loves  and  their  Lyrics. 

With  Remarks  on  thdr  Influence,  Social  and  Literary.  Crown  8vo. 

[Next  Week. 

LIBERTY,  EQUAJ.ITY,  FRATERNITY.  *  By  JAMES 

FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  Q.C.  Demy  8vo.,  12«. 

*'  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  political  philosophy  which  hova 
been  published  in  recent  times.” — StUurday  Review. 

THE  STORY  of  GOETHE’S  LIFE.  By  GEORGE 

HENRY  LEWES.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  It.  64. 

LITERATURE  and  DOGMA:  an  Essay  towards  a  better 

Apprehension  of  the  Bible.  By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  Third 
Crown  8vo.  9t. 

*•*  A  small  portion  of  this  work  has  appeared  In  the  Comhitt  Magcucime. 


I^DGINGTON’S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest  and 

Tj  most  durable,  14.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  600,  or  1,000 
yards,  carriage  free. 

EDQINGTON’S  CRICKET  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 
BDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  handsome  and  capadons. 
BDGINGTON’S  rick  CLOTHS  for  sixty-eight  years  have  maintained  their 
celebrity  os  the  best. 

TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  (K)YERNMENT  TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Be  particular.  FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  L  CO.,  62  (only)  Old  Kent 
Road,  London,  8.  E. 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Suwry  (by  Diploma) 

•  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts  in 
each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Month,  and  is  enabled,  being 
the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally  paid  for 
the  most  inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.— At  Home  daily,  and  every 
information  free  at  67  Great  Russell  Street,  opposite  the  British  Museum.  Fac¬ 
tory,  Gilbert  Street ,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE. — ‘‘  In  a  new  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  *  (Elliott  Stock, 
Paternoster  Row),  is  fully  explained  the  nnique  system  of  Painless  Dentistry 
as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  U.  Jones,  D.D.S.” — J^tt. 


TkEATH  of  BARON  LIEBIG.  —  RESPECTFUL 

NOTICE  is  given  by  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
(Limited)  that  the  Gnarantee  Certificate  of  Genuineness  of  Quality,  signed  hitherto 
by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  will  in  fntare,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years  ago,  be  si^ed  by  his 
ooUeagne  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  the  eminent  Chemist,  and  by  Hermann 
von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig,  wbo  has  been  acting  as  his  special  assistant  in 
the  analysis  of  tiie  Company’s  Extract.  Thus  the  excellence  of  the  well-known 
standard  quality  of  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of  Meat  will  continue  unaltered. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


IN  A  FEW  DAYS. — Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  10«.  64. 

EDUCATION  OF  MAN. 

A  SUGGESTIVE  DISSERTATION  ON  THB  SOUL, 
What  it  is,  and  How  Educated ; 

With  an  Appendix :  **  Have  Savages  Sonls  ?  ”  by  a  Msmbkr  or  the  Njnr 

Zealand  Bar. 

London :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  L  (X)MPANY,  10  Stationera’  Hall  Oomt. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  elective 

-I-  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilioos  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite , 
drowsiness,  ^ddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or, 
where  an  occasional  ap^ent  is  reqoired,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstrnctions,  the 
distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depre^on  of  spirits,  dulness 
of  sight,  nervous  affections,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowuess  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  It.  1}4.  and  2a  94.  per 


LEIFCHILD  ON  COAL. 

On  SATURDAY  NEXT  will  be  published,  in  One  Volome,  post  8vo. 

^OAL  at  HOME  and  ABROAD  in  relation  to  Cost,  Con- 

yy  sumption,  and  (Quantity,  and  other  Important  Questions:  being  Three 
Articles  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review^  with  an  Appendix.  By  J.  R. 
LEIFCHILD,  M.A.  Author  of  ”  Our  Coal-Fields  and  Our  (3oal  Pits,  the  People 
in  them,  and  the  Scenes  aronnd  them.” 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  (X).,  Paternoster  Row. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS  supply  to 

suffering  humanity  all  that  knowledge,  science,  and  skill  can  accomplish 
for  its  aUeviation  and  cure.  Neuralgia,  sciatica,  muscnlar  aches  and  pains, 
lumbago,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  cruel  rheumatic  gout,  give  way  before  the 
soothing,  anti-inflammatory  powers  exercised  by  Holloways  treatment,  which 
when  properly  carried  out  is  competent  to  clear  away  the  enlarged  and  stiff 
joints,  contracted  sinews,  stiffness,  lameness,  and  weariness,  too  fr^nently  the 
sad  sequels  of  the  above-named  afllictions.  Hollow'ay’s  Ointment  rubbed  upon 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  right  side,  and  loins,  relieves  indigestion,  bilioos  com¬ 
plaints,  palpitations,  nneasiness  or  disorders  of  the  kidneys ;  and  when  robbed 
upon  the  aMomen,  arrests  irritation  of  the  bowels,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
spares  its  excrnclating  tenderness  or  straining. 


TO  INVESTOBS. 


DITOENDS  10  TO  20  PEE  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 

FOB  SAFE  AND  PBOFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

MAY  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 


^EAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEFTIH,  Healthy 

-A- ^  Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO. 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands  who 
have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  reUed  on. 

2«.  94.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL. 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair.  8t.  64.,  7s.,  10s.  64. 
(family  buttles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21*.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR. 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy  to  the 
Hands  and  Anus.  4t.  6d.  and  St.  64.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  ‘‘  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circnlar  a  safe,  valuable  goide,  containing  most 
reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the 
day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  Ac.,  6ic.  Safe  Investments  in 
English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentnres,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds, 
American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

Messrs.  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARK  BROKERS,  83  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Estabushjko  1862. 

RAXKKRa:  London  and  Westminotbr,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science  of 

-A  modern  chemistry  bos  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  oon- 
bidered  a  romance  ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  are  so  fully 
demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  In  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  os  one  of  the  most  Important  discoveriea  of  the 
present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use,  and  are 
to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  throngh  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  144.  and  2t.  84. 
per  box. 


Ready,  LAVINGTON  &  PEN- 


KINGTON’S  MONTHLY  RECXIRD  OP  INVESTMENTS,  containing  aa 
Exhanstive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money 
Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enmueration  of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  29 
per  cent.  Price  64.  o<^y  or  bt.  annuaUy. — Lavington  A  Pennington,  $ 
Royal  Exchange  BoilUings,  London,  E.C, 
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13  Qbsat  Marlborotios  Strikt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


MESSRS.  BELL  &  DALDY’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Supcr-rojal  8to.,  Illustrated,  handsomelj  bouBd,  prioe  2U. 

ANCIENT  ATHENS  ;  its  History,  Topography  and  Romains. 

By  TBoxAg  H.  Dter,  LL.D.,  Antbor  of  **  The  History  of  the  mnoi, 
Home.”  Illustrated  with  Plans  and  Wood  Engravings  taken ftomPboto- 
graphs. 

8to.,  cloth,  price  18s. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  NXIMISMATICS,  and  other  Anfi- 

quarlan  Tracts.  By  C.  W.  Kixo,  M.A.,  Antbor  of  “  Antique  Qems,”  iio. 

In  8to.,  ^th  IHnstratlons  In  permanent  Photography,  price  1|« 

A  CONCISE  HISTORY  of  PAINTING.  By’  Mrs. 

Charles  Hxatox,  Author  of  “The  History  of  the  Life  of  Albrecht 
Dlirer,”  &c. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  imperial  8vo«  price  21 1. 

MY  GARDEN:  its  PLAN  and  CULTURE,  Together 

with  a  General  Description  of  its  Geology,  Botany,  and  Natural  Historr 
By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.  lUastrated  with  more  than  1,500  Sngravingi  on 
Wood. 

“  Mr.  Smee’s  ‘  My  Garden  ’  is  Indeed  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hatyi^i  ©f 
everyone  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  posses  a  garden  of  his  own ;  he  is  certain 
to  find  some  things  in  it  from  which  he  may  profit.” — Nature, 

“  What  Gilbert  White  dkl,  in  the  last  century,  for  his  parish  at  Selbome  Mr 
Smee  has  in  the  splendid  volume  before  ns  done  for  his  garden  at  Wallington  in 
the  present." — Oardenert'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Qaxette. 

WORKS  BY  SIB  ABTHUB  HELPS,  K.O.B. 

Cheap  Edition,  Crown  8to.,  6<. 

CASIMIR  MAREMMA. 

“  We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  this  is  the  ablest  work  we  have  had  from  the 
pen  of  the  Author  of  ‘  Friends  in  Council  ’  since  he  delisted  literary  e^cuies 


Q.VJ^iWT\  imTT'TAV 

HISTOBT  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE  of 

ABAOOK  and  ANMB  SOLEYN.  Bj  W.  UEPWOBTH  DIXON.  Vols. 
L  SSKI U.  8vo.,  80a. 

“  In  two  handsome  volnmes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  ns  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attracrive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects 
a  Cnvonrable  speeimen  of  Mr.  Dlnon’s  powers.  It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 
elatorato  that  he  has  yet  written."— A  fAsiMstMt. 

“  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  flnest  endowments."— Mbraief 

“  This  clever  and  nriginal  work  is  a  ralnable  contribntlnn  to  English  History. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  akilfol  writer.  His  rtyln  singnlsrly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic 
— Is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.  —Dai/y  Neua. 

**  Two  fosdnating  volnmes.  It  is  a  W(xk  of  careful  criticism  and  oonscien- 
tions  Investigation."— dtonderd. 

**  For  plaasant  reatttng  and  very  effective  writing  we  can  warmly  commend  Mr. 
Dixon’s  volumes.’*- BM/y  TeUgraph. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT  of 

LOmS  XVI.  Edited  fmm  th.  French  by  CHABIdlTTB  11.  YOKOE, 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  RedclyflC."  8vo.,  14a 

FROM  the  THAMS8  to  the  TAMAR;  a  Summer  on 

the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE.  8vo.,  with 
lUastrations,  1A«. 

**  To  all  who  vlNit  the  Sooth  Cbast  this  book  will  afford  much  nsef nl  and 
interesting  Information.’’ — Standard. 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  Hubert 

E.  H.  JERNINGHAM,  Author  of  “Life  In  a  French  CbAtcau.”  8vo., 
with  Illnstrations,  15a  {Just  Ready. 

ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE.  By  Parker 

GILLMORE  (“  Ubique  ’’),  Author  of  “  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk," 
4(c.  2  vols.,  with  Illnstrations,  21a 

**  An  inimitabk  repsetgry  of  anacdotes,  fan,  and  frolic.’’— /oAa  BuU. 


NEW.  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

LOST  for  GOLD.  By  Katharine  King,  Author  of 

“  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.**  S  vols. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  Author 

of  “  Uncle  Silas,"  kc.  S  vols. 

MAT.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,*  Author  of  **  Chronicles  of 

.  CarUngford,**  “  Salem  Cnapel,"  Jto.,  he. 

“ '  May  ’  Is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  'The  Fifeshire  scenes  are 
admirable  Wts  of  that  quiet  landscape  painting  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  excels." 
— Athenaeum., 

“  May's  history  is  charmingly  told.” — Examiner. 

**  Mrs.  Olipluiut  is  always  original.  Her  books  have  a  certain  stamp  of  their 
own.  The  gem  of  this  novel,  ‘  May,’  is  the  character  of  May  or  Marjory  her- 
self.  She  is  a  mnd  creatnre,  and  we  congratnlate  Mrs.  Ollphwt  on  the  beanty 
and  hannoDy  of  her  chnnetm."— Saturday  Revitm. 

WILD  GEORGIE.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author  of 

“  LIL,"  he.  8  vols. 

“  A  story  of  no  ordinary  Interest  and  power."— Pott. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  **  Ursula’s 

Love  Story,"  he.  8  vols. 

“  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  raoders.”— /oAa  BuU, 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER.  By 

LADY  EMILY  PONSONBY,  Author  of  "'The  DiscipUne  of  Life." 
3  vols.  {May  23. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  8vo.,  price  7a  6d. 

ON  WORK  aud  WAGES  PRACTICALLY  ILLUS- 

'TRATED.  By  Thoscar  Brassby,  M.P. 

'*In  this  comparatively  small  volume  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey  has  supplied 
evidence  of  the  most  vs^ed  and  extensive  kind  on  the  qnestion  of  li^ar, 
which  jnst  now  so  vexes  and  perplexes  ns.” — T^imet, 


London :  BELL  &  DALDY,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


NEW  WORK  BY  LORD  HOUGHTON, 


GEORGE  GROTE, 


Now  Beady,  with  Portrait,  8vo.,  12<. 

rpUE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  GROTE,  the 

A  HISTORIAN  OF  GREECE.  Compiled  from  Family  Documente,  Private 
Memoranda,  aud  Original  Letters  to  and  from  Varioos  Friends. 

By  MRS.  GROTE. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  LIST 


With  Nnmerons  Photographs  from  his  own  Drawings.  Imperial  8vo.,  86a 

MEMOIR  of  the  LIh’E  of  DAVID  COX,  Late  Member  of 

the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  With  on  Essay  on  his  Genius 
and  Character.  By  N.  Nral  Solly. 

ROUSSEAU.  By  John  Morley.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo. 

Price  26a 

AUSTRATJA  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  By.  Anthony 

TROLLOPE.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.  With  Maps.  36t.  Second  Edition. 

SILVEllLAND.  By  the  Author  of  ‘^Guy  Livingstone.” 

Demy  8vo.  Price  12*. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  FROM  1830.  By 

William  Namrau  Molkhwobth.  3  vols.,  demy  8to.  45*. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  IN  FRANCE.  By  Mrs.  Elliot. 

2  vols.,  demy  8to.  24*.  Second  Edition. 

CHAPMAN  h  HALL,  193  PiccadUly. 


ENIGMAS  OF  LIFE. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Mr,  W,  R,  GREGGS 

E.V/OM.iS  OF  LIFE.  Croicn  8ro.,  cloth.  Price  10*.  6d.  Is  note  Ready 
at  all  Booktellert  and  Libraries. 

TEUBNER  h  CO. 


In  the  Preu,  One  vol^  demy  Svo.,  price  7*.  Gd. 

ACOLTiOQUY  on  the  UTILITARIAN  THEORY  of 

MORALS,  presented  in  Mr.  W.  B.  H.  Lrckt’s  “  History  of  Bnropean 
Morals  from  Augnetus  to  Charlemagne."  By  Hknry  Blbcklt,  Esq.  “  By 
their  frolte  ye  shall  know  them." 

London ;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.  Warrington  :  PERCIVAL  PEARSB. 

8  Sankey  Street. 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS,  SONS  &  CO.’S 


forthcoming  books 


NEW  AID  IMPORTANT  PVBUCATWIS 


revelation  considered  as  LIGHT  r  a  Series 

of  Discourses.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Alexander  Ewino,  D.C.I1.,  Bishop  of 
Argyle  and  the  Isles.  Post  8to. 

WHITE  ROSE  and  RED.  By  the  Author  of  “  Saint 

Ahe  and  his  Seven  Wives..”  Crown  8vo.  ^ 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  and  PUBLIC  ELEMEN¬ 

TARY  SCHOOLS.  By  James  H.  Rioo,  D.D.  Crown  8vo. 

the  character  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  J,  S. 

HowsoN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Crown  8vo. 

SEARCHING  the  NET :  a  Book  of  Verses.  By  John 

Leicester  Warren,  Author  of  “  Philoctetes.”  Crown  8vo. 


NOW  READY,  crown  8vo.,  760  pp.,  cloth  lettered,  2$.  6d., 

THE  GLOBE  DICTIONAEY 

OV  THB  SNOIiIBa  X.AJrOUAOE. 

ETYMOLOGICAL,  EXPLANATORY,  AND  PRONOUNdNO, 
Illostrated  by  Five  Hundred  Engravings  in  Wood. 


NOW  READY,  imperial  8vo.,  cloth,  price  10s.  6tf., 

THE 

INTEENATIONAL  ATLAS, 

CONSISTIKO  or 

SIXTT-TWO  MAPS.’ 

Thirty-two  of  Modem  Geography,  showing  all  the  Latest  Diacoreiies  and 
Changes  of  Bonndaries ;  and  Thirty  of  Historical  and  Classical  Geography. 

With  Descriptive  Letterpress  of  Historical  Geography  by 

WILLIAM  F.  COLLIER,  LL.D. ;  ,  , 

And  the  Classical  Geography  by  LEONHARD  SCHMITZ,  LL.D. 

With  Copious  Index.  ' 


A  NEW  WORK.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  Post  8vo. 


the  old  MASTERS  and  their  PAINTINGS.  By 

Pawah  TnxER,  Author  of  ”  Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls.”  Crown  8vo. 


MODERN  PAINTERS  and  their  PICTURES.  By 

Papah  Tytler,  Author  of  “  Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls.”  Crown  8vo. 


OULITA  the  SERF:  a  Tragedy.  By  the  Author  of 

*'  Friends  in  ConnciL”  New  Edition,  18mo. 


THE  STUDENT’S  ATLAS 


THE  GAOL  CRADLE— WHO  ROCKS  IT  ?  Crown 


LAUTBRDALE 


16  Maps,  LetterprsH  Descriptioa  by  WM.  9.  COLLIHB,  LUD, 
and  a  Copious  Index.  8to.,  cloth,  Ss. 

1.  Britain  nnder  the  Romans.  9.  Eorope,  12th  Oentnry,  at  t 

2.  Britain  under  the  Saxons.  of  the  Cmaadeta. 

8.  Historical  Map  of  the  British  Islands  10.  Europe,  16th  Century,  at 
from  A.D.  1066.  •  of  ttie  Reformation. 

4.  France  and  Belgium,  illnstrating  11.  Germany,  16th  Century,  1 
British  History.  tion  and  Thirty  Years’  1 

0.  Roman  Empire,  Eastern  and  West-  12.  Eorope,  L7th  and  18di  0«i< 
em,  4th  Century.  18.  Eorc^  at  the  Peace  of  181 

6.  Eorope,  tth  Century,  showing  Settle-  14.  Eorope  in  1871. 

ments  of  the  Barbarian  Tribea.  16.  India,  illnstrating  the  Ri« 

7.  Europe,  9th  Century,  showing  Em-  British  Empire. 

pire  of  Charlemagne.  16.  Worl^  on  Mercator's  Pi 

8.  Eorope,  10th  Oentnry,  at  the  Rise  of  showing  Voyages  of  Disc 

the  German  Empire.  . 


DULCE  DOMUM :  How  to  MAke  Home  Happy.  By 

the  Rev.  Frxdxrick  Pvrrt,  M.A.  Crown  8to. 


HEALTH :  a  Handbook  for  Schools.  By  Dr.  Edward 

Smith,  F.R.C.P.  Small  8vo. 


NOW  BEADY. 

LARS:  a  Pastoral  of  Norway.  By  Bayard  Taylor, 

Small  8vo.  8«.  6d. 


ANNA,  COUNTESS  of  STOLBERG,  Lady  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  “  Bethany  ”  Deaomess  House  at  Berlin  :  a  Story  of  our  Own 
Times.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Arnold  Wkllmxr.  Crown 
8vo.  6«. 


THE  STUDENT’S  ATLAS 


CONTRASTS.  Crown  8to.  5s. 


16  Maps,  Imperial  8vo.,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  by  LEONHARD 
SCHMITZ,  LL.D.,  and  Index,  cloth,  84. 

1.  Obbis  Yvibribus  Nonra. 

2.  Egypt. 

8.  Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

4.  Ma^onia,  Thracia,  Ac. 

6.  Roman  Empire,  with  Plan  of  Rome. 

6.  Gneda,  with  Plan  of  Athens. 

7.  Italia  (Pars  SeptentricMialis). 

8.  Italia  (Pars  Meridionalis). 


THIRD  EDITION. 

POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  :  Characters  of  some  of  our 

Public  Men.  (Reprinted  from  the  “Daily  News.”  Revised,  and  with 
Additional  Sketches.)  Crown  8vo.  64. 


16.  Asia  Minor. 

11.  Palestine  (Teoip.  CSixisti). 

12.  Gallia. 

13.  Hispania. 

14.  Germania,  Ac. 

16.  Roman  Britain  (Britannia). 


THE  LIGHT  of  ALL  AGES.  By  the  Rev.  Gatih 

Cabltlk,  MJL.,  Editor  of  “  The  Collected  Writings  of  Edward  Irving.” 
Crown  8vo.  64. 


THE  SOUL’S  LEGEND.  Py  Dora  Geebnwell. 

Crown  8vo.  24. 


lUnstrated. 


H'ISTOEY  OF  ENGLAND 

TOB  JBBIOb' CIiASSlCS. 

Bt  LEONHARD  SCHMITZ,  LL.D. 

Specially  Prepared  to  meet  the  Requirements  of  the  New  Code. 


SEVENTH  EDITION. 

MEMORIALS  of  a  QUIET  LIFE.  By  Auacsnjs 

J.C.  Hark,  Author  of  “Walks  in  Rome.”  2  vols.  crown  8Ta,  with  2 
steel  Portraits,  214. 

SOME  TALK  about  ANIMALS  and  their  MASTERS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Friends  in  Council.”  CJrown  8vo.  74.  6d. 


NOW  READY,  extra  fcap.  8to.,  cloth  lettered,  price  I4. 

OUTLINES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

FOB  SCHOOLS. 

Bt  a.  H.  DICK,  M.A. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

WALKS  in  FLORENCE.  By  Susan  and  Joanna 

Hornkb.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  214. 


FOURTH  EDITION. 

the  true  history  of  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 

Crown  8vo.  64.  ; 


LONDON:  17  Warwick  Square,  E.O. 

OLASOOW :  Haii  BUI  Work..  EDIKBCBaH :  <7  CooUnira  Sriuu., 


STRAHAN  Sc  00.,  66  LUDOATE  HILL,  LONDON. 
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On  REPRESENTATIY&^^OVERNMENT.  The  People’s  Edition.  In  One 

Volume,  crown  Sro.,  ^ce  2«.  cloth. 


PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,’  with  some  of  their  Applications  to 

Local  Philosophy: — 

Library  Edition  (the  Seventh),  2  vols.,  8vo.,  30s. 

^  ,  People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  5s. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  and 

^  HISTORICAL ;  reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Reviews.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  24s. 


DISSERTATIONS  arid  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  and 

HISTORlCAXi;  reprinted  chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  RevUws.  Vol.  III.,  8vo.,  price  12s,  ' 


An  EXAMINATION  of  Sir  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY,  and 

of  the  principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.  Fourth  Edition,  revis^  8ro.,  16s. 


A,  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  Eighth  Edition.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  25s. 

STEBBING’S  ANALYSIS  of  MILL’S  SYSTEM  •  of  LOGIC.  Second  Edition,  revised,  in  I2mo.', 

price  3s.  6<f. 

KILLICK’S  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  of  MILL’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  lately  published,  m  crown 

8vo.,  price  3s.  6<f. '  . 


On  LIBERTY 


Library  Edition  (the  Fourth),  post  8vo.,  7s.  &d. 
People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  Is.  4<f. 


UTILITARIANISM.  Third  Edition 


The  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.  Third  Edition.  Post  8vo 


ENGLAND  and  IRELAND.  Fifth  Edition.  8ro.,  Is, 


Crown 


CHAPTERS  and  SPEECHES  on  the  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION, 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.  Second  Edition 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  at  the  UNIVERSITY  of  ST.  ANDREW’S.,  Second 
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